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NEAL DOW. 


WwW say to the young, Do not touch strong drink; it is a poisen to the body and the soul. The 
danger of the drink habit is far greater than you can know. You may see no danger in the 


drink habit. We do, and earnestly warn you of it. The path you propose to travel seems smooth 
and fair to you; but you mny find it, as millions of men and women have, treacherous as the quick- 


sands upon the seashore, which swallow up all who tread upon them, leaving no trace behind. — Neal Dow. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 9. 


Miss Fitch of Mount Vernon Church read 
from the Gospel of John of the Good Shep- 
herd and of the directions given to Peter, 
‘*Feed My sheep,” ‘‘ Feed My lambs.” The 
topic for the day was Prayer for Missionary 
Wives and Mothers. Mrs. Judson Smith 
spoke of the influence of Christian homes in 
our own land, and especially in lands where 
superstition and heathenism prevail; also of 
the heartache that comes to mothers in the 
necessary separation from their children for 
training in the schools of the homeland. 

Mrs. Austin Phelps read a letter from Mrs. 
Christie, formerly of Marash and now of Tar- 
sus. Miss Child read a letter from Miss 
Gleason, giving an interesting account of the 
death of Mrs. Joseph Green of Constantinople. 
She wrote: ‘‘It‘is a great sorrow. She was 
so bright and cheerful, forgetful of self, only 
living for others; her home, her time, every- 
thing consecrated; she did so much to help 
every one who came near her to be better and 
happier; how can we get along without her? 
Her feet seemed to be winged—they carried 
her up and down stairs to wait upon their 
many guests, and here and there to visit 
among the people, and she never would admit 
she was tired.”” Mrs. Schneider paid a loving 
tribute to Mrs. Greene’s unselfish devotion to 
husband, children, friends and the people 
about her, and said a very bright crown must 
have awaited her. Mrs. Thompson recalled 
Mrs. Greene's surprise and delight in her sons, 
whom it was hard to recognize as her boys 
when she inet them in Boston after years of 
separation, and Mrs. Pratt aptly quoted: 

For all the saints who froni their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confess’d, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever bless’d. 

Two missionary sisters stood side by side 
and were introduced, Miss Dency T. M. Root 
and Miss Mary Metcalfe Root; the latter had 
just returned from Madura, and spoke of the 
help and encouragement which the mission- 
aries gain from the Friday meeting. Miss 
Stanwood gave an enthusiastic account of the 
convention of student volunteers in Detroit, 
a gathering very full of promise for foreign 
mission work. Earnest prayer was offered 
for those in sorrow, for missionary wives and 
mothers, and for the workers in Marsovan. 








For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
If your dinner distresses you, try it. It aids 
digestion. 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
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The Congregationalist 


The damages of forgetting are more than 
compensated by the large values which new 
thoughts and knowledge give to what we 
already know. If new impressions some- 
times efface old ones, yet we steadily gain 
insight; and because all nature has one law 
and meaning all we have known aids us 
continually to the knowledge of the rest of 
nature.—Emerson on Memory. 





The highest exercise of charity is charity 
toward the uncharitable.—Buckminster. 








E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 


Easter Booklets for 1894. 


A New Carol by Phillips Brooks. 


THE EASTER FLOWER. 

By the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. Quarto, 

12 pages 81.00 

EASTER PROMISE. 

By Charlotte Murray. Small quarto,12 pages .50 
OUR GLORIOUS KING. 

Small quarto, 12 pages 
A JOYFUL EASTERTIDE. 

By F. R. Havergal. Oblong, ® pages. ......... 


SWEET EASTERTIDE. 
By Jobn Keble. 24mo,8 pages................. 


EASTER PEACE. 


Selections from George Herbert. Oblong, 8 


With many others. Full List sent free. 


THE DUTTON EASTER CARDS. 


Twenty-four numbers, 72 different designs, very beau- 
tifully printed in delicate colors. 


Prices 5, 10 and 15 cents each. 


The Life Here and the Life 
Hereaffer. 
An Easter Sermon. 
BY THE RT. REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 


16mo, paper, ornamental cover, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


NOW READY—THE APRIL PART OF 





Whew | ay 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND REST FASHIONS; PRU- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SuUP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMKROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the beginning of 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, by Miss Florence 
Warden, entitled “A PERFECT FOOL”; be- 
sides New Music, EMBROIDERY Desians, Etc. The 
most complete magazine for ladies published. 

rice, cents; yearly, $4, including the extra 
Christmas number. All newsdealers and 

The International News Company, New York, 
83 AND 8 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
(> Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 
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Beyond the Shadows; ‘ 
Or, Life of the Resurrection. By JAMES M. 
WhITON, D.D. Price $1.25. 


Gospel of the Risen Life. 
By CANON WeEscoTT. Price $1.25. 


The Inheritance of the Saints; 
or, Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and 
the Life of the World to Come. A cuwpila- 
tion. Price $1.00. 


Through Death to Life. 
By Rey. REUEN Tomas, D.D. Price $1.25. 


BOOKLETS. 


Easter Angels. 
By Puitiies Brooks. Exquisitely colored il- 
lustrations. Price $1.09. 


An Easter Hymn. 
Ry ARCHDEACON FARRAR. Printed in colors. 
Price 50 cents. 


The Life Here and Hereafter. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. Price 25 cents. 


An Easter Sermon. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. Price 25 cents. 


Echoes From Easter. 


Selections from the Hymns of the Eastern 
Church. Compiled by Rose PorRTER. Price 25 
cents. 


These books are all sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 

rice. 

All the above and all other desirable publications in 
this line upon our counters. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGU., 


Musicians, Read! 
Sunlight and Shatow es se 


never before appeared in print. Each is a gem. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 


A book anew plan. 

Lessons in Audition to be weed tn private or 

By Helene Sparmann. class instruction for the 

development of musical language. Every intelligent 

musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 

Hy Acollection of sa- 

St. Gaecilian Gollection cred music ar- 

Py - rs i, acce) PE ag Me wae 

ie oT the YM. x Proce, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


The latest anthem collection 

Anthem Grown, this celebrated church music 

by H. P Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 

i | The leading Piano instruction book 

Gurr ou um by an American. Unequaled in its 

Ry Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges —- 
ge by the one cere and that copies returned to us sha 

th leable. 

oe Send bay cts; ‘or sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Chors, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATS — YEW YORK — CHICAGO 








OUR NEW EASTER SERVICE 
By the Rev. R. LOWRY, 
Wilt be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


OUR NEW EASTER CAROLS 


By Six Popular Commoners 
Pill be mailed on receipt of 5 ceuts. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


AN EASTER CIFT. 


The Friendship of Jesus. 


By Rev. FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 
Square 16mo, cloth, white and gold, 50 cents. 


“A book which wiil be of devotional value to all, 
especially to young Christians. It is issued very pret- 
tily.”— Congregationaiist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
di: esses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Training School for Nurses.—North Adams 
Tra ning Schoo! for Nurses. An opportunity for ex 
‘cellent training is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young women desiring to fuliow the prufession of 
pace. Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass. 





WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
12,1894. Bestof home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Prinvipal, Norton, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. Everetr O. Fiss & Co. 


a week can be made 
$12.00 TO $35.0 working for us. Par- 
ties preferred who can furnish « horse and travel 
through the country; a team, though, is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and 
women of cood character will find this an excep- 
tional opportunity for profitable employment. epere 
hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., ith and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 
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Points to re- 
member in the 


selection of an 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


I --TON E. 


The tone of the Estey Organ has been 
one of the great features aiding its intro- 
duction. It satisfies the most exacting 
critic, being of a remarkably deep, pure 
and rich quality, with that marvelous 
‘‘carrying’’ power so essential in an in- 
strument used as an accompaniment to 
congregational singing. 


Especial praise meg be given to the 
construction of an Estey Organ. Em- 
ploying only the first selection of all 
materials, and using only the most 
skilled labor, employed by the day, the 
result is an instrument of the very first 
order of excellence. 


3.—POPULARITY. 


The Estey Organ enjoys the remark- 
able distinction of being the most popular 
organ in the world. This fact is clearly 
proved by its record of sales, which ex- 
ceeds in number that of any other organ. 
Before making any purchase, will you not 
send for our latest Illustrated Catalogfie 
showing the new designs and casings of 
these popular instruments ? 


Estey Organ Company, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


. 925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard &Co, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 




















Ferris’ 
Good 
Sense 


Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 






-Edge Button 
Holes— won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
MARSHALL FIELD & C0, 

GO, Western 


Ww Depot. 
Send for illus. cleahes: 





Mfrs. and Patentees. _ For Sale by All Leading Retailers, 
Principal Ofice—?41 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Ofice—537 Market St., San Francisco, Oal, . 
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Chandler &Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN A VERY LARGE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


PRINTED INDIA 


SILKS 


IN NEW AND 


Exclusive Designs, 


69c. uy 
Chandler &Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Ladies’ House Wrappers 
BY MAIL. 


Count what the cloth would come to—never mind any 
of the other costs—aud you’ll wonder where the profit 
on these pretty Wrappers comes in. 


Sea Island 
Percale Wrappers, 


mace like this cut, light and dark» 
wat yes and figures, lined waist, 
weil made in every respect, sizes 
32 to 44, actual! value $2.10 for 


$1.25, 





Columbia Chambrays, 


Indigo Blue Cambrics, also Arnold 
Percale Wrappers in beautiful as- 
sortment of colorings, the regular 
price of which is $1.25, will be our 


specialty at 
98C. 


Send postal order including lic. 
postage for each Wrapper. oney 
refunded if not satisfie 


GILCHRIST & CO., 
56 & 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, | cent each. 
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TO CALIFORNIA ___— 


and the Midwinter Fair 
PACIFIC : 
<A via the Direct Route. 
At 


ne 


By 





E. DICKINSON, 


Genera! Manager, 

E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt, 

Omaha, Neb. 


| Quick Time. 
No change from Chicago. 


COLUMBIA, 


Price, $125. 


A new machine in many important 
points of design and construction, re- 
taining also the best features of pre- 
vious light Columbias. It is regularly 
fitted with an easily detachable front 
wheel brake, rat-trap pedals, and either 
single or double tire as ordered. Weight 
30 pounds with, 29 without brake. 





THE ALma SaNITARIUM, 
ALMA, MICHICAN, 


Is astrictly scientific Medical and Surgical Institution 
offering advantages unequaled by any in america, An 
IDEAL place for rest and recreation. A staff of 
eminent physicians. The strongest BROMIDE 
WATER in the world—a valuable remedial agent in 
Rheumatism, Skin, Nervous and Bright’s Diseases 
Equipment and furnishings are elegant. Two eleva- 
tors. Electric light (no kerosene or gas). Steam heat. 
Sun parlors. Perfect sanitary condition. attractive 
cuisine. Liberal management. This is not a hospital 
Send for handsome pamphlet. 


Full description in Columbia catalogue, which is 
furnished free by Columbia agents, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 


Boston. NewYork. Chicago. Hartford. 
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LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one, get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
_ In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 
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The Fletcher Prize of $500. 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the 
above prize, according to the will of the Hon. Rich- 
ard Fletcher, for the best Essay calculated to coun- 
pened od eget jy cece to ao Fatal gerne pane AND GET 
to the World.” e following subjects are assigned, 
with the date at which each essay is to be forwarded: THE GENUINE 

1. In what ways ought the coneeption of persona) 
life and duty to be modified? Dec. 31, 1894. 

2. Should any restrictions, legal or moral, be placed 
upon the accumulation of wealth? Dec. 31, 1896. 

3. How can education be made a greater safeguard 
against materialism? Dec. 31, 1898. TIMELY | 

These subjects may be treated singly or in course. 

No essay to exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. Cir- Congregationalist 
Leaflets 
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1. Planning. 
8. Young Men in Politics. 
4. Somebody is Wasting. 


—- + aria further particulars forwarded if 5. Renewal of Good Citizens 
ship. 


WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, 
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LA Rae eeeeeanand ood oo o 


A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


$43444445454444 














President of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N. H., Feb. 15, 1894. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Uur God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland ; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature ; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 

Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the year leading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. No.9 should be used 
on the evening of 18 March, and also at the regular 
midweek service of the church, or at a Good Friday 
service. The Service will gain by this double use 
and the interest will be deepened. 


“The fame of the Services reached us here, and we are 
delighted with them.””— Wn. 


%« THE HANDBOOK SERIES. % 

Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 2 for 1894, to be issued April 1, 1s to be called 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and will be devoted to three unique and interesting 

lines of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
will contain equally valuable matter. 








tion of Passion Week than ever be- 

fore. We hear of many churches pre- 
paring to follow, through special services, 
the footsteps of the Master during that won- 
derful last week of His life. One of our 
Massachusetts conferences—the Norfolk— 
through its committee on associated work 
has issued a circular recommending that 
special attention be paid tothe week. Quite 
a number of churches will have a special 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This pre- 
vailing and increasing desire to make the 
most of those crucial days in the life of our 
Lord cannot but issue in good. It means 
that Christian hearts everywhere, without 
regard to their denominational connections, 
are yearning for aclearer understanding of 
the historic Jesus and a closer fellowship 
with His risen life. 


S vo point to a more general observa- 


General Neal Dow, whose portrait is on 
our first page this week, has covered in his 
long life the entire period of temperance 
reform, He was old enough when Dr. Lyman 
Beecher preached his famous six sermons 
on temperance to be interested in the move- 
ment which then began. He has seen every 
phase of the reform and has had something 
to do with them all. He has made his con- 
victions fruitful on the other side of the 
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Atlantic as well as on this. Prohibition in 
his own State of Maine, where it is no longer 
an experiment, is one monument to his 
practical wisdom as well as to his earnest 
zeal in behalf of his fellowmen. We con- 
gratulate this venerable patriot that he has 
fought so successfully for his country, that 
he has lived for ninety years, that he has 
seen purified homes, communities and State 
as fruits of his life, and has in his latest 
years the assurance that he has sown seeds 
which will bear larger fruit than he has yet 
seen. The appeal to make his ninetieth 
birthday a temperance day, and to make 
next week a special effort to secure pledges 
to total abstinence, ought to have general 
response, for as the committee of arrange- 
ments well say, ‘‘ Our hope for the annihila- 
tion of the saloon lies with a coming genera- 
tion of total abstainers.’’ 


The selfishness of wealth is, perhaps, not 
greater than the selffshness of poverty, 
though itis more conspicuous, All the more, 
then, should attention be directed to the serv- 
ice of wealthy persons who have realized in 
their lives the Christian idea of steward- 
ship. Two of these, to whom not Boston 
only, but men and women the world over, 
are indebted, died last week. Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway came into sole possession of 
large wealth at the death of her husband, 
and it is said that she habitually gave 
nearly all her income, besides a portion of 
her capital, to charitable and educational 
institutions. Hon. Rufus S. Frost won 
wealth by uprightness, ability and devotion 
to business, and bestowed it generously. 
But it is comparatively easy for the rich to 
give money. These persons gave, as freely 
as their money, their time and best thought 
to the institutions which received their 
gifts. They entered into the business of 
serving the public with devotion and en- 
thusiasm. In that their example may be 
followed by the poor as well as the rich, 
and with proportionately as great rewards. 
The institutions they have helped to plant 
to relieve suffering, to promote patriotism 
and religion and to provide education for 
the young will long witness to the benefi- 
cence of wealth in the hands of those who 
hold it as a trust for the good of markind. 


In times like these the hearts of men and 
women go out in longing for wise words re- 
specting the use of their income. While 
the needy in Boston are suffering the artists 
and manageis of the opera company come 
to the city and in two weeks receive an in- 
come nearly twice the amount contributed 
during the winter to the citizen's relief 
company. What does it mean—that Boston 
is heartless? No, rather, that many of its 
best people have not grasped the idea so 
beautifully developed in the Bishop of Dur- 
ham’s latest work, viz., that 


Every exceptional indulgence in amusement or 
living which we admit, every use which we 
make of money or leisure for rest, for travel, 
for the accumulation of works of art or litera- 
ture, must satisfy two tests before it can be 
approved by an awakened conscience. It 
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must be found to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly its full value to the efficiency of our 
work, and it must not be such as to cause 
even the weak to offend by a perilous ex- 
ample! 

A bill permitting towns and cities to 
establish a modified form of the Norwegian 
system of dealing with the liquor traffic is 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The report of the committee appointed to 
investigate this system has appeared in 
print and has been received with favor by 
many of those most interested in temper- 
ance reform. The appreciation with which 
the thorough study of this subject is re- 
garded is an encouraging sign. The elim- 
ination of the hope of pecuniary profit from 
the liquor business is regarded by all as 
taking the corner stone out from menacing 
organizations of liquor dealers. When those 
who seek good government are willing pa- 
tiently to try experiments in restricting the 
liquor traffic, and to study it as a practi- 
cal economic question, we may expect real 
progress in destroying the evil influences of 
the saloon and in abolishing it. Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould, who prepared the fifth special 
report of the commissioner of labor on this 
subject, has written on the same topic a 
valuable article in the Forum for March, 
which also furnishes a list of treatises which 
have been published on it. These writings 
ought to be carefully studied by all who 
are interested in temperance. 


So many new methods and new organiza- 
tions have sprung up within the last few 
years that many leaders in Christian work 
feel that the time has come to apply the 
sifting process. To that end three men, 
prominent advocates of forward movements 
and representing three different denomina- 
tions, Rev. C. A. Dickinson of Boston, Rev. 
C. L. Thompson, D. D., and Rev. F. M. North 
of New York, have issued a call for a con- 
ference in New York, March 27, at the Mad- 
ison Avenue Presbyterian Church. It is 
hoped to rally there some of the pastors 
and laymen who are interested in what is 
called ‘‘the free open door or institutional 
church.”’ It is not expected that this will 
be a large gathering, but if a score or more 
of men who are studying the problem of 
adapting the churches to modern conditions 
meet face to face and compare notes, they 
cannot fail to be mutually benefited, and in 
time the value of the conference will be 
widely felt. A league for the advancement 
of new methods may perhaps grow out of 
it. The day sessions are to be devoted to 
informal conferences, followed by a public 
meeting at evening. We shall await with 
interest the outcome of this somewhat novel 
gathering. 


The Christian Advocate of last week had 
an unusually long editorial entitled The 
Case of John Y. McKane, which might more 
properly have been called ‘‘An Apology for 
John Y. McKane.” It was much more 
severe on the Congregationalist than on the 
late ‘boss’? of Gravesend. The Advocate 
complains that we have treated the case too 
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flippantly and that we did not *‘ solemnly ap- 
peal to us [the Advocate?] for the honor of 
Christianity to discipline this man,’’ and 
virtuously adds, ‘‘We will not dip our pen 
in the same sort of ink.” Unfortunately, 
such an appeal would have been fruitless, 
for the Advocate gravely announces that the 
* boss,’”’ ‘‘a cheerful, good-humored, self- 
complacent sinner, loving the church which 
his parents founded,” etc., has written to 
his pastor, ‘‘ resigning the offices which he 
held and withdrawing from membership in 
the church.’”’ That is Methodist discipline! 
The Advocate declares that our reference to 
the presiding elder’s apology for McKane is 
libelous, because it is based on statements 
which he never made but which were at- 
tributed to him in the newspapers. We 
regret that we were misled by these re- 
ports. If the presiding elder or any other 
authority in the Methodist Church has said 
anything in the way of real condemnation 
of the man now convicted of one of the 
gravest crimes against his country we should 
like to see it. We should never have be- 
lieved that the editorial to which we have 
referred had appeared in the Advocate had 
we only seen it quoted in the secular papers. 


Generosity in giving needs especially to 
be cultivated in our churches in these times 
when our missionary organizations are be- 
ing compelled for want of money to abandun 
enterprises already on the eve of success, 
Generosity in taking needs not less to be 
cultivated. Any church which depends for 


.its support on a missionary society is in 


peril of losing its manhood and its honesty. 
Many churches honorably receive aid from 
without, but when the ambition for inde- 
pendence ceases to press the decline of the 
ehurch is assured. To a self-respecting 
church not Jess than to a self-respecting 
man it is a trial to be compelled to live on 
charity. It will strive earnestly to gain its 
freedom, and the community will not much 
respect its minister unless he steadily leads 
in the effort for independence. The hard 
times are bringing distresses to many 
churches and may cause some of them to 
die. But the hard times will compel some 
churches to stand up without outside sup- 
port and, once on their own feet, they will 
wonder that they were ever willing to lean 
on their neighbors. 
Li os tala LAN 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES. 

How can people be induced ‘to attend 
church? That questionis receiving at pres- 
ent much attention. One phase of it was dis- 
eussed from varied poiuts of view in our 
columns last week. The problem has been 
solved often enough by saying, offer the 
people something they want, and they will 
come. But that is only one step in the so- 
lution. Whatdo the people want? Minjs- 
ters are advised by the secular no less than 
the religious press what to offer, and the 
list of their topics every week in the col- 
umns of notices for Sunday services shows 
an astonishing variety. Music is claimed 
to be a great attractive power, and any one 
who examines those same columns of no- 
tices may see that the churches were nevér 
spending so much money for music or offer- 
ing so extensive attractions as now. Social 
enjoyment is declared to be a craving of 
the people, and committees for hand shak- 
ing are distributed about the doors of all 
aggressive churches, while reporters dis- 
guised in shabby apparel go the rounds of 
the churches to find out how abundant are 
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the social privileges offered to the poor. 
Suppers in church parlors and breakfasts in 
ante-rooms conveniently opening into the 
audience-room are spread temptingly, with 
special invitations to newcomers and the 
‘*unchurched.’’ Mental improvement is de- 
clared to be the chief longing of the people, 
and reading rooms are opened, classes or- 
ganized in various departments of language, 
art, science and literature, courses of lectures 
are provided and the attractions of free in- 
struction are spread out before the people. 
Physical culture is affirmed to be a great 
drawing power, and the basements of meet- 
ing houses are equipped as gymnasiums, 
boys’ brigades are organized, the minister 
is called on to lead a baseball club and to 
show his dexterity with a wooden musket. 

So far as these efforts aim to induce peo- 
ple to attend church, the climax is reached 
by a school of prophets who declare that 
church-going, and prayer, and praise, and 
preaching are, after all, only selfish exer- 
cises, and that if Christians don’t stop in- 
sisting on the importance of these things 
the Church of Christ will be left bebind, 
and some new organization will spring up 
which will attract the people. 

But where is the source of the motive 
which chooses wise organizations to help 
the people, and of the inspiration which 
maintains them worthily? It is in the love 
to God and the sense of obligation to [im 
and the desire to know Him which bring 
His disciples together into a church, and 
lead them statedly to worship Him and 
seek enlightenment concerning Him. The 
heart of the church is in the closets of its 
members, 1n their family altars, in their 
public assemblies for worship and for hear- 
ing His will. The central point of the 
church is the pulpit, and if there the word 
of God is faithfully proclaimed the whole 
body will be sound and healthful. 

The responsibility for maintaining this 
healthful spiritual life rests, not primarily 
with the minister nor with the choir nor 
with any organization formed to attract the 
people who are without, but with the 
church itse!f. No true Christian is so fixed 
in his spirit of devotion that he does not 
need the help of regular public worship, 
nor so wise that he is not instructed by the 
statements of Christian experience and the 
expounding of the Word of God by the pre- 
pared mind and heart. When a church 
knows what it wants to be and do, chooses 
a pastor to lead it in its being and doing, 
and rallies round him with the faithfulness 
of those who realize that the church is their 
trust which He is belping them to main- 
tain, its attraction—the most powerful which 
any organization can have—will be its own 
spiritual life manifested to the world. 

Whatever auxiliary organizations it cre- 
ates in that spirit will promote its purpose 
to worship God, to know Him more thor- 
oughly and to work for Him. The supreme 
attraction of the church is the divine pres- 
ence in it. Christians who crave anything 
else more than that are backsliders.. Those 
who offer in place of that presence any 
other inducements to attend church show 
its weakness instead of its power. They 
may expect to receive patronizing lectures 
on its management from men without faith, 
and very likely they will join in disparaging 
it and sigh for some other institution with 
greater attractions. But the man who 
meets God every day alone, who habitually 
worships Him in the company of His saints, 
and who studies his Bible to find His will, 
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will not be without the secret of power, 
and companies of such men will not be be- 
hind the times in adapting the truth to the 
present needs of mankind. 


THE NEW ERA IN TEMPERANOE 
REFORM. 

There was a time in our history when 
neither the clergy nor laity deemed the mod- 
erate use of distilled liquors to be prejudi- 
cial to good citizenship, either in the king- 
dom of God or the American Republic. 
This period was followed by one when ar- 
dent reformers relied on moral suasion to 
convert the individual to temperance or 
total abstinence. Then came a period of 
effort to secure by legislation that which it 
was found impossible to secure instantly by 
moral suasion, viz., annihilation by the State 
of the manufacture of and traffic in intoxi- 
cants. 

Ten years ago this theory was dominant 
among temperance men, and as a result of 
it several States enacted prohibitory laws, 
the national party organized to attain pro- 
hibition—State and national—was able to 
secure a man like Gen. Clinton B. Fisk for 
its presidential candidate, and temperance 
men who refused to join the party were de- 
nied the right to be termed “ friends of tem- 
perance.”’ 

Today the situation is somewhat different. 
While sentiment in favor of temperance 
is stronger than ever in ecclesiastical, edu- 
cational, business and social circles more 
reliance is placed on the silent, though po- 
tent, influences of schools, churches and 
such laws as give to the smaller political 
units the power that experience has shown 
inoperative now in the larger realms, owing 
to lack of homogeneity in population, bab- 
its and ideals. 

It is now conceded by many that much 
of the failure of the past in temperance 
work has been due to lack of sanity; to an 
unwillingness to take “the better’? when 
“the best’? could not be secured; to the 
absence of an economic and scientific basis 
of fact in support of statements conceived 
by emotion and born of optimism; to the 
lack of that ‘ opportunism,’’ which Lowell 
saw so personified in Lincoln and that drew 
from the former the pregnant saying that 





It is loyalty to great ends, even though forced 
to combine the small and opposing motives of 
selfish men to accomplish them; it is the an- 
chored cling or solid principles of duty and 
action—which knows how to swing with the 
tide, but is never carried away by it—that we 
demand in public men, and not sameness of 
policy or conscientious persistency in what is 
impracticable. 

Prophets are always needed. So are states- 
men. Rarely are the two combined, as in 
Neal Dow, who not only cried aloud, but 
drafted a law which since 1851 has served 
the State of Maine remarkably well, which 
fact, however, does not make it certain that 
a similar one could be enacted or enforced in 
Wisconsin or Illinois. 

Today we are reaching out to Norway for 
help in solving the problem, though it does 
not fellow that that which has worked well 
there will do so here. The point to be noted 
is that we are reaching out; that the ques- 
tion is being faced in a new spirit by men of 
affairs and men trained in laboratory meth- 
ods of research. In this spirit some of the 
ablest scientists and sociologists of this 
country, backed by some of our wealthiest 
and most public-spirited citizens, are now at 
work, and the result of their study will do 
more to clarify opinion and enlighten legis- 
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lators than any event which is now looming 
up above the horizon. 

It is just as true today as ever it was that 
intemperance is wholly disastrous to the in- 
dividual and to society, but it is more evi- 
dent than ever before that the temperate 
individual cannot be secured by intemper- 
ate legislation, neither can the individual 
or society today undo in a twinkling the acts 
and ideals of past generations. 
seed eaeoe * —nereaie 2 


LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM. 

The trials of seventy-two persons in New 
York City charged with crimes against the 
ballot is a startling spectacle. Free govern- 
ment without fair and honest elections is 
impossible, and the maintenance of free gov- 
ernment is a chief duty of every American 
citizen. Such a wholesale charge of frauds 
in voting is an indictment against the 
people. 

But the results of these trials is still more 
startling. The persons tried for these crimes 
were Officially intrusted with the duty of 
guarding the ballot boxes. Twenty-nine of 
them received sentences to pay fines or to 
imprisonment for terms of from thirty days 
to five years. Five forfeited their bonds. 
One fled to Canada and nine others are on 
probation or await further trial. After all, 
it appears that these criminals have only 
been doing as they were told to do by those 
higher in power, who have so far escaped 
punishment at the hands of the people. 

There is ground for congratulation that 
so many criminals in one city have been 
caught and punished. But there is greater 
ground for alarm. These enemies of our 
country are only representatives of a large 
constituency. They belong to a thoroughly 
organized system to rule and rob the peo- 
ple. They have been doing this work for a 
long time, and until they broke over all 
bounds of decency reputable citizens apol- 
ogized for them on the ground that they 
did the public business fairly well. More- 
over, New York City politics represent the 
politics of many cities, and the government 
of our cities is the most important deter- 
mining force in the government of the 
country. 

These foes to the Republic are not to be 
overthrown by one session of the New York 
City court. They are not to be driven out 
of power by one national political campaign, 
for they are not confined to any one party. 
The people must be educated to know what 
popular government is, and what is their re- 
sponsibility as citizens. They must be made 
to feel that patriotism is a religious duty, 
and that there can be no true patriotism 
without knowledge of what makes a patriot 
and what he ought to do for his country. 

Recent movements to organize municipal 
leagues, civic federations and good govern- 
ment clubs are as important, and call for as 
genuine sacrifices and as patriotic leaders, 
as do movements to defend the country in 
time of war. They appeal also to the high- 
est religious motives. To raise the stand- 
ard of American citizenship is to hasten 
the kingdom of God. It is a work which 
imperatively demands the attention of the 
churches, and especially calls for the edu- 
cation of the young. 

There are encouraging signs that the peo- 
ple are arousing to meet the political perils 
of the time and are coming to realize that 
the campaign must be a long one. Espe- 
cially cheering are the organizations of citi- 
zens Of all parties to improve municipal af- 
fairs and the efforts of Christian Endeavor 
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societies in the same direction. It is said 
that the 350 Christian Endeavor societies of 
Chicago held 500 meetings last week to pro- 
mote Christian citizenship. These organi- 
zations have done a noble work in Montreal 
in recent elections by securing the choice 
of a majority of the Common Council in 
favor of good government. They were, 
doubtless, inspired to the effort by the great 
annual meeting of the society in that city 
last July. In many other cities their influ- 
ence is being felt in favor of pure govern- 
ment. This is a time when patriotism needs 
to be defined from the pulpit and exalted 
and laid on the hearts of Christians as a 
sacred duty. It is a time when minor con- 
siderations should be laid aside, and men of 
honest purposes of all creeds and callings 
should realize that they belong to one coun- 
try and are united to guard it as a sacred 
trust. The opportunity is great for the 
churches to serve their country, while at 
the same time they strengthen their faith 
and promote the spirit of true Christian 
unity. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF OHRIST’S SUF- 
FERINGS. 

Nothing brings people together so closely 
as a common experience of suffering. When 
we are in affliction we are grateful for the 
sympathy of ,those who have shared our 
prosperity and happiness, but it does not 
console and help us like that of those who 
say, ‘‘ We, too, have suffered as you are suf- 
fering. We know how you feel.’’ The 
same principle holds good between our 
Lord and ourselves. Perhaps He might 





have been able to enter into our sorrows 


with full appreciation if He never had suf- 
fered, but probably we never should have 
been able to realize the genuineness and 
completeness of His symyathy for us as we 
do now, and such inability on our part 
necessarily would have neutralized much of 
the value to us of His sympathy. We do 
not say that the only reason for his sorrows 
was that we might be able to feel that He 
has shared our experiences, but it was one 
reason and an important one, 

Our understanding of the love and help of 
Christ is measured largely by our sense of 
the need of them. They who are in the 
severest straits and who turn to Him com- 
prehend best the hight and the depth, the 
power and the tenderness of His sympathy. 
And those who enter most fully into fellow- 
ship with Him, and learn most richly what 
it means, are they who suffer from the same 
causes which made Him a sufferer. They 
whose longing, loving labors for the spir- 
itual good of others have been met with in- 
difference or even contumely, whose prayers 
seem to have been unheard, and whose 
lives seem to have been in vain—these usu- 
ally have their reward in a conscious and 
precious fellowship with Jesus which no 
disappointment can rob of its sweetness. 

We can only save others by being like 
Christ. We can only be like Him by bear- 
ing suffering as He bore it and thus becom- 
ing one with Him in the most heart-search- 
ing of all human experiences. But if we 
thus enter into fellowship with Him our 
reward is great. We become “children of 
God, and if children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ; if so be 
that we suffer with Him, that we may be 
also glorified with Him.”’ 

eee 

A Brooklyn divine tersely and graphically 
expressed certain convictions concerning 
creeds, as follows: “The Westminster Confes- 
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sion is good. It should, howevez, be turned 
inside out and upside down, the proof texts 
should form the body and the present creed 
should be putin the footnotes as explanatory.” 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

If a woman once begins to lose her repu- 
tation, she finds it very difficult to regain it 
and far easier to lose it utterly. This fact 
often causes sad injustice, but it is a fact 
that has to be reckoned with, and, in so far 
as it is just, it is a restraining force. The 
Senate of the United States, like Czsar’s 
wife, should be above suspicion. Last sum- 
mer, while toying with the repeal of the 
purchase clause of the Sherman bill, it 
shocked the country by its wanton disre- 
gard of public opinion. Of late it bas been 
equally indifferent to the proprieties, and 
the welfare of the country. The man re- 
cently selected to sit upon the Supreme 
Court bench held on to his position as sen- 
ator until he, with others personally inter- 
ested, extorted from the committee a res- 
toration of the duty upon sugar. Having 
secured this he now dons the spotless er- 
mine! The senior senator from New Jersey, 
stung by the criticism and current rumor to 
which our Washington correspondent refers, 
arises in his seat, and, while pleading ‘‘ not 
guilty’’ to the specific charge of using in- 
formation gained as a senator to further his 
financial interests as a speculator in sugar, 
confesses that he does regularly speculate 
in Wall Street, and that he bas difficulty in 
finding stocks which may not be at one time 
or another the beneficiary or otherwise of 
his acts as a legislator. The body as a 
whole, last week, came within a point of 
passing, without debate, a bill which is 
basely dishonest, and, as Senator Sherman 
says, perilous to our whole financial struc- 
ture if itis madea precedent. The changes 
made in the Wilson bill have made it a 
sectional measure, discriminating against 
Northern manufacturers and consumers, and 
favoring monopolies and special interests. 
As a partisan measure it gives the lie to the 
platform and the party leader; as a reve- 
nue measure it makes the income bill super- 
fluous, yet since that is retained it stands 
revealed in its true light as a piece of sec- 
tional and class legislation. 





The public is not surprised at the revela- 
tions respecting the alleged peculations of 
Mr. McKane, formerly of Gravesend, now of 
Sing Sing. Of course a satrap who can jug- 
gle with majorities, manufacture voters and 
assault law-abiding citizens would hardly be 
expected to differentiate strictly between 
mine and thine in handling town bonds, tax 
receipts, etc. To be sure, there are men in 
politics who are said to be able to do the 
one and not the other. Both of the senators 
from New York State are said to be honest 
in their dealings with tradesmen, clients, 
etc., and moral in their personal life, and 
yet it is well known what their methods as 
political bosses in Elmira, Troy and Albany 
have been. But it would seem now as if 
Senator Murphy’s sovereignty over Troy 
might end. That city is in a state of in- 
dignation and revolt similar to, but exceed- 
ing, Brooklyn’s last fall. One of its finest 
young men—a stalwart Scotch Presbyte- 
rian—together with his three brothers, 
made it his business on the 6th to stand 
at the polls in the city election and prevent 
if possible the frauds which Senator Mur- 
phy’s adherents were bent upon consum- 
mating. They were set upon bya gang of 
‘theelers,”? Robert Ross was shot and killed, 
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another brother was wounded and a specta- 
tor injured, and the chief assailant, with 
his pals, escaped, while the police, in league 
with the boss, made an inconsequential at- 
tempt to discover or track the murderer. 


It is difficult to describe adequately the 
uprising of the community that has fol- 
lowed. Long years of terrorism and slavery 
to thugs and bosses are adding fuel to the 
anger caused by the murder. No one audi- 
ence-room in the city could hold the crowds 
that responded to a call for a mass meeting, 
where Governor Flower and Senator Murphy 
were held responsible by the best men of 
the city for the deed which had happened, 
the former because he refdsed to sign a bill 
giving the city a non-partisan board of elec- 
tion inspectors, and the latter because of 
his direct personal responsibility for frauds 
and violence in the past and present, Ross’s 
blood has been shed, but it may blossom 
into pure government for a city that has 
been a by-word and a stench in New York 
State for many years. The man who has 
made it so sits in the national Senate, where 
William H. Seward, William M. Evarts and 
men of that caliber formerly sat. 


After an inexcusable delay, justifying. 


partially, if not wholly, the insinuations 
that the motives which prompt the inves- 
tigation are not the loftiest, the committee 
of the New York Legislature, sent to the 
metropolis to investigate the police depart- 
ment of that city, has begun to examine 
witnesses, Mr. De Lancey Nicoll appearing 
as counsel for the police department and 
Mr. William A. Sutherland for the commit- 
tee. Mr. Nicoll has just retired from the 
office of district attorney and his present 
position is one of those events which pro- 
fessional ethics justify, but which regard 
for ordinary ethics would make incongru- 
ous, to say the least. The. counsel for the 
committee is not one whose name instantly 
was mentioned when it was supposed the 
investigation was to be thorough. Thus far 
the testimony taken has all gone to prove 
what has long been understood as true, viz., 
that in municipal elections the police take 
their cues from the officials of Tammany 
Hall, protect its minions, eject from polling 
booths its opponents and wink at violence 
done to inspectors or citizens who protest 
against frauds. 


Thé reform administration in Brooklyn, 
of course, is meeting with opposition. 
Mayor Schieren, though a Teuton, is even 
more of an American, and he proposes that 
no flag but the stars and stripes shall float 
over the City Hall on St. Patrick’s Day or 
any other racial holiday. Wherefore he is 
being denounced by the professional Irish 
agitators and applauded by genuine Irish- 
Americans, The aldermen are at odds with 
the new commissioner of city works because 
he will not violate the civil service law. 
To punish him for his loyalty to his oath 
they have withheld appropriations for street 
cleaning. But the mayor and the commis- 
sioner are frankly telling the irate citizens 
who are responsible for the filthy streets in 
ceitain sections of the city, and public opin- 
ion ultimately will compel the municipal 
legislature to act. For a time, however, 
the clash between the administrative and 
legislative departments will be detrimental 
to good health, but it will teach the city a 
lesson respecting the necessity of reforming 
all branches of the city government and 
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reducing to a minimum the powers of the 
legislature for obstruction. 


The Erie Railroad recently ordered a 
marked diminution in its Sunday freight 
traffic. Much is being made of this fact 
by those who rejoice in such reform move- 
ments, but, as far as we can learn, it is due 
to the present state of business and a desire 
to economize rather than to any conversion 
of its managers to the principle of Sunday 
rest. It certainly is not true, as the Chicago 
News says, that ‘‘it is believed to be the first 
instance where a railroad company has made 
the attempt to give its employés a rest of 
one day in seven.’’ The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Road—not to mention 
others—under the Sloan-Taylor régime, has 
never run local trains, passenger or freight, 
Sunday, and only has permitted a few 
through express trains to enter and leave its 
terminal stations. Whether it will continue 
this same dividend producing policy under 
the Vanderbilt control is problematical. By 
far the most hopeful phenomenon in the 
field of Sunday rest today is that now ex- 
hibited in Chicago, where the laboring men 
as individuals and through their unions are 
giving enthusiastic support to the clerks in 
retail stores in their effort to secure from 
the municipal legislature an ordinance clos- 
ing places of business on Sunday, with not- 
able and dangerous exceptions, to be sure. 
Real fraternal expressionsabound. Many of 
the labor leaders say that if the carpenters, 
for instance, are limited by law to forty- 
eight hours per week, so should the clerks 
be, but the clerks are more conservative, 
and all that they ask for now is Sunday rest. 
Following are some of the characteristic ut- 
terances: 


We printers are princes compared with the 
clerks. By all means let them have one day 
off in seven. I would not work seven days in 
the week for any man, 

Give the clerks a chance to get acquainted 
with their families and their friends. I have 
come to the opinion that the goods bought 
Sundays don’t wear long anyhow. 

There is noclass of working men more in 
favor of Sunday rest, or one day’s rest, than 
the Germans. The clerks can count on us. 


The queen’s speech, read at the opening 
of Parliament last Monday afternoon, is 
brief yet suggestive. At peace with the 
world, her references to foreign policy are 
few and satisfactory, descriptive of negotia- 
tions for territory with Russia in Central 
Asia, with China in arranging the Burmese 
frontier and with France respecting the re- 
cent deplorable collisions of armed men in 
Africa. Ireland’s improved condition is de- 
scribed as continuous and marked, agrarian 
crime having been reduced, by processes of 
ordinary law, to the lowest point known in 
fifteen years. However, the condition of a 
considerable body of evicted tenants is de- 
scribed as needing early attention, and to 
this end a bill will soon be submitted. The 
English elector is promised that laws calcu- 
lated to amend and modify the registration 
law and secure the abolition of plural vot- 
ing in Parliamentary elections will soon be 
introduced, while the Welsh and Scotch are 
promised disestablishment bills, aad the 
latter in addition are led to hope for a 
measure of home rule in local government 
like that recently secured for the Eng- 
lish and Welsh. The London masses are 
promised laws making possible an equaliza- 
tion of rates; the wage-earners, the promo- 
tion of measures establishing boards of con- 
ciliation, the amendment of the factory and 
mines act; and to the friends of temperance 
the boon of local option is held out. 
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Remembering that only in a technica] 
sense is this the queen’s speech and that, 
as far as it goes, in reality it is the Liberal 
program, it will be seen that Lord Rosebery 
has not retreated from Mr. Gladstone’s po- 
sition. If this were not made clear in this 
document, it certainly was in the speech 
made by Lord Rosebery the same afternoon, 
when, speaking as a party leader, he de- 
clared that the party was bound by every 
tie of honor to continue Mr. Gladstone’s — 
policy toward Ireland and to indorse the 
late premier’s declarations concerning the 
House of Lords, which he, Rosebery, also 
considered as ‘‘an anomaly,” ‘‘a degener- 
ated organization guided by one man.”” To 
those who fail to see how he, a peer, can 
thus lead an attack upon the upper house, 
the new premier humorously retorts that it 
is a great inconvenience for which he is not 
to blame, and he asks to be judged by his 
deeds and not his station. We are glad to 
see that Welsh and Scotch disestablishment 
are put to the front again. Our Noncon- 
formist brethren had, we think with some 
reason, come to feel that Mr. Gladstone was 
not treating them fairly in this matter. 
Pledges had been made easily, but not re- 
deemed speedily, and there were signs of a 
revolt that boded no good to the Liberal 
cause. The new premier is not the High 
Churchman his predecessor was. He has 
no past ties nor serious present obligations 
to remember, and in the work of disestab- 
lishment—Welsh, Scotch and English—he 
will have much aid from the bishops them- 
seives, if they continue to ally themselves 
with ‘the classes,” as they have in recent 
debates in the House of Lords. 


Since his acceptance of the post, Lord 
Rosebery has shown his power and fitness 
in various ways. Sir Vernon [Harcourt has © 
been treated in such a way that he gladly 
and loyally assumes the leadership in the 
Commons. John Morley has resisted the 
temptation to be transferred to the control 
of Indian affairs, and remains loyal to Ire- 


land—more loyal than Ireland is likely to° 


be to him, for already there are signs of 
Irish disaffection, to be offset, many Liber- 
als hope, by gains from the Liberal-Union- 
ists, who stand ready to co-operate with 
Lord Rosebery as they could not with Mr. 
Gladstone, even on questions of English 
franchise and social reform. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech last week certainly 
points that way. That the foreign policy of 
Great Britain under Lord Rosebery will be 
resolute goes without saying. That he has 
much sympathy with radicalism is proved 
by the program outlined in the queen’s 
speech, and his peculiar mingling of aristo- 
cratic resources with democratic sympathies 
may prove a combination that will give him 
a splendid career, providing Mr. Labouchere 
and his Radicals and the Irish do not kick 


over the traces. 
— el 


The Hawaiian provisional government is 
slowly but surely preparing to call a con- 
stitutional convention. Unrest still appears 
among a few of the natives and the ex-queen 
is still confident of restoration, though ‘the 
vast majority of the population clearly rec- 
ognize the futility of her hope. The multi- 
plication of strange and suspicious char- 
acters in Honolulu, men with abundant 
means yet unemployed, has led of late to 
the belief by the authorities that the ex- 
queen is gathering about her a band of 
resolute men from British Columbia, who 
will lead in a revolt agaist the present 
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rulers. To defeat any such plans the pro- 
visional government has taken the necessary 
steps of precaution, and we learn of the in- 
itiation of a movement supported by some 
of the best men of all classes and divisions, 
who have substantially agreed upon a plat- 
form pledging support to the provisional 
government, resistance to the restoration of 
monarchy, the establishment of a practicable 
form of representative government which as 
soon as possible shall be united to the United 
States, the declaration of a liberal policy 
in disposing of public lands in small tracts 
to actual settlers, revision of the system 
of taxation by which the large sugar plan- 
tations shall bear their share of the public 
burdens, and immigration laws favoring 
Caucasian-and discriminating against Asi- 
atic races, The relations between our rep- 
resentative and the government are friend- 
lier, but the public’s ostracism is still posi- 
tive, If the amendment to the Wilson bill, 
reported to the Senate last week, is adopted 
by the House and becomes a law, it is need- 
less to say the future relations of Hawaii 
and the United States may be somewhat 
altered. 





Mr. Gladstone's health has improved. He 
will retain his seat in Parliament and serve 
as mentor to his party and occasional critic 
of the opposition.——The German Reichs- 
tag passed to a second reading the Russian 
tariff law.——Spain’s cabinet resigned, un- 
able to agree upon a fiscal policy for the 
impoverished, over-taxed nation. —~ The 
Netherlands Parliament, more conservative 
than the ministry, so amended the suffrage 
bill as to deny the granting of manhood 
suffrage, practically, and the ministry has 
resigned. —— The frequent explosion of 
bombs in Rome has alarmed the govern- 
ment, the Pope and the populace.——The 
British soldiery in Assam, overwhelmed by 
superior numbers, were massacred by the 
Abor tribesmen. News of recent repeated 
conflicts between the Portuguese and Brit- 
ish soldiers, on the Zambesi, reached Port 
Natal.—The recent elections in Japan are 
said to have resulted in the triumph of the 
party sustaining the Mikado and the minis- 
try in their liberal policy toward foreigners 
and their determination to avoid unwise, 
hasty efforts to readjust foreign treaties. 
If this be true, Japan has happily settled a 
grave question and emerged with honor 
from a crisis that might have imperiled not 
only her own future but the lives and work 
of Christian foreigners.——The war in Bra- 
zil, it is thought, is virtually ended, Ad- 
miral Da Gama having surrendered to Presi- 
dent Peixotto. 
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IN BRIEF. 


A suggestion comes from the Eliot Churcb, 
Newton, that a special offering be taken on 
Easter Sunday for the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, so heavily burdened with debt. The Eliot 
Church intends to act on its own suggestion, 
and we trust many others will do likewise. 





The Wellspring, always one of the most at- 
tractive of Sunday school papers for children, 
Witnesses in its beautiful Easter number to the 
careful and tasteful editing of Mr. Willis Boyd 
Allen, who has recently assumed its editorial 
control. It has steadily grown in favor and 
in circulation in recent years. 





The pastor of a leading Brooklyn church 
has arranged an exchange with the pastor of 
a leading New York church, each pastor to 
take his choir with him. The plan is excel- 
lent. When a choir bas spent much time in 
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rehearsals, the benefit of their labors ought 
not to be limited to one congregation. 





How can any one longer deny that love is 
blind after reading in a daily paper that a 
man who had been married once and divorced, 
and a woman who had been married twice 
and twice divorced, both aged, both inmates 
of an asylum for the blind, eloped because 
the rules of the institution forbade their mar- 
riage. 





One of the prophets gave as a sign of the 
last days that man should cast his idols to 
moles and bats. We are surprised that the 
followers of Totten have not noted that ina 
Buston church on a recent Sunday night a 
bat “held up” the congregation for some 
time, even ligkting on the tenor’s book as he 
was singing a solo. 


The absurdities into which factions fall ap- 
peared in a recent church quarrel. The pro- 
posal to change the location of their church 
so incensed a portion of the congregation that 
they withdrew, determined to organize a new 
church, and in selecting a site for it fixed on 
the very spot the choice of which for the old 
church had so exasperated them. 





It has been currently reported in London 
and repeated on this side of the ocean that 
Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson has been immersed by 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, and may uow be a candidate 
for the pastorate of Dr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
In answer to our inquiry, Dr. Gordon re- 
plies, “‘ There is no truth in the report that 
Dr. Pierson has been immersed by me.” 





If the “‘ civie church,” which Mr. Stead has 
so zealously advocated, is to have any forms, 
one cannot help thinking that this verse, re- 
cently composed for a “‘ civil baptism ”’ of chil- 
dren in an atheistic organization in Paris, 
might not be inappropriate: 


Christ if now on earth He came, 
Would not be a Christian, 

So in eternal mystery’s name, 
I baptize thee citizen. 





Petitions to Congress in behalf of more 
stringent legislation against the demoralizing 
lottery business are being sent in from all 
sections of the country, but the agitation 
ought to be more general and intense. Now 


is the time to strike a hard and, we trust, a’ 


final blow. Cut out the petition which we 
printed Feb. 15, secure as many signers as 
possible and forward it to us or your member 
of Congress. We have already received sev- 
eral long lists of names. 





Twenty-tive bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church occupied six pages of last week’s 
New York Independent in saying that theirs is 
the true church, that Episcopal ministers can- 
not exchange pulpits with ministers of other 
denominations and that the only way to 
church unity is for all ministers to receive 
ordination from Episcopal hands, They insist 
that this interchange of pulpits is not an open 
question, but many will continue to regard it 
as open for the sake of discussing it. 





Mr. Richard K. Fox of the Police Gazette is 
in favor of making Jacksonville, Fla., the 
Mecca of pugilists, so favorable for Messrs. Cor- 
bett and Mitchell have all the influences there 
been. But the former editor of the Yorum, 
Mr. Lorettus Metcalf, now editor of the Jack- 
sonville Citizen, says: ‘‘ Decency and cleanli- 
ness and good government must rule this city 
or the respectable people must leave it... . 
We have had our first and last prize ight.” 
May the Citizen give the Police Gazette ‘“‘a 
knockout ”’ in one round! 


The number of manuscripts offered to us for 
publication is more than five times as large as 
ten years ago and is constantly increasing. 
Perhaps it increases more rapidly just now 
under the pressure of hard times. Our con- 
tributors whose manuscripts are returned 
should understand the limits to our needs, 
and that, being unwilling to accumulate what 
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we cannot use, we are not able to purchase 
all the valuable articles offered to us. 


No interest can more inspire a pastor than 
that which fixes on the sacred associations 
connected with his own church, and recalls 
the gracious power of the Holy Spirit exer- 
cised there and His fruits. Rev. Archibald G. 
Brown of the East London Tabernacle has in 
twenty-seven years received into membership 
over 5,000 persons. He says: “ You cannot 
sit in a pew in the tabernacle in which some 
one has not been converted.” It must be easy 
for such a minister to preach in a church whose 
every pew witnesses to such divine victories 
under his ministry. 





Some of the articles called out by Dr. 
Brand’s appeal to young ministers to deny 
themselves by taking small parishes suggest 
an incident which Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor 
used to tell, and which, we believe, occurred in 
his own family. All were gathered at the 
table, including baby Willie, not yet old 
enough to speak for himself. There were nut 
oranges enough for all, and the father ex- 
plained that some one must deny himself, 
asking, ‘‘ Which shallit be?” Asifanimated 
by one thought, all the children shouted at 
once, ‘* Willie’ll do it.” 





It is practically settled that the annual Fast 
Day in Massachusetts is a thing of the past. 
The discussion in the Senate last week was 
earnest, and eloquent appeals were made in 
favor of retaining that day because of its asso- 
ciations with the Pilgrim and Puritan Fathers. 
A petition in its favor was presented, signed 
by 454 residents of Plymouth. But the vote 
in favor of abolishing it and making April 19 
a legal holiday was twenty toten. Anamend- 
ment to the bill was carried prohibiting liquor 
selling on the latter day. By the concurrence 
of the House in the bill as amended, with the 
governor’s signature, it will become a law. 





Some one thinks he has discovered an amus- 
ing contradiction in the following inscriptions 
found on the bedroom door of an English hotel: 

I will lay me down in peace, and take my 
rest, for it is thou, Lord, only that makest me 
to dwell in safety. 

Owing to the frequency of hotel robberies 

you are requested to bolt your door. 
In our opinion, the man who does not bolt his 
door when he has been notified that burglars 
are about has no intelligent idea of the pro- 
tecting care of God. For such persons this 
notice might have been added, ‘ Fools die for 
want of wisdom.” 





It is the deliberate, formal opinion of the 
Congregational clergy of Connecticut, ex- 
pressed in a report adopted by the General 
Association, that 


We do most emphatically deprecate that 
fierce tone of denunciation and that spirit of 
bitter hostility which some Protestants. as- 
sume in all their utterances toward the Roman 
Catholic Church. We believe that it is not 
only contrary to the teachings of that Lord 
and Master whom both parties undertake to 
follow according to their light, but that it 
does positive harm, by alienating still further 
a large body of fellow-Christians and fellow- 
citizens, and thus hindering that unity of the 
churches and that homogeneity of our popula- 
tion which it is so important to secure. 





Rev. J. L. Barton has accepted the invita- 
tion of the special committee appointed by the 
Ameérican Board to select an assistant to Sec- 
retary N. G. Clark, and he will occupy this 
position till October next. It is an admirable 
selection. But we do not see how Mr. Barton 
can be spared from the presidency of Harpoot 
College, to which he has recently been elected 
and for which, by his scholarship, his acquaint- 
ance with the college and the hearty esteem 
in which he is held there, he is eminently 
titted. And yet the experience he will be ac- 
quiring during the next few months will con- 
stitute a claim on him to abandon that impor- 
tant work for the position here, which needs 
at onee to be permanently filled. 
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Aun article in the March Forum by an Epis- 
copal minister illustrates the breadth of the 
unity sought by the Lambeth propositions. 
The article is entitled A Religious Analysis of 
a New England Town. The town is Middle- 
boro, Mass., with a population of 6,800. Five 
denominations have fourteen places of wor- 
ship there, and the author of that article, in 
which he labors to show the evil effects of the 
division of Christians into sects, is now en- 
deavoring to crowd in an Episcopal parish. 
Of course if he can bring all these denomina- 
tions into the Episcopal Church, church unity 
will be established in that town, but mean- 
while the effect of his article on the commu- 
nity does not seem to be in that direction. 


A public hearing at the State House last 
Friday on Alderman Fottler’s bill, authoriz- 
ing the city to take possession of the square 
opposite the Boston Athenzum, brought out 
a plan of the city surveyor to demolish the 
Congregational House for a widened street at 
a grade so deep that through Pemberton 
Square it would be eight feet below the present 
surface. City Councilor Bailey suggested a 
new fifteen million dollar City Hall. Messrs. 
Fottler, Bailey and Humbert admitted that 
the city had not asked for the bill and that 
they were present only in a personal and 
private capacity. Ifa new City Hall is neces- 
sary, its site should be chosen as the result of 
deliberate public discussion, not as the result 
of the inauguration of a private scheme. 


Attendants on the wonderful Student Vol- 
unteer Convention at Detroit, reported else- 
where in this paper, speak of it in terms of 
highest praise. Even veteran frequenters of 
missionary gatherings declare it to be the 
grandest they ever knew. The enthusiasm of 
young zeal and expectation and the wisdom of 
long experience and satisfaction in accom- 
plished results were harmoniously blended. 
Different phases of foreign missionary work 
were graphically described. The intellectual, 
practical and spiritual equipment to be sought 
was emphasized in a way which must stimu- 
late every one looking forward to this service 
to make the most of himself and his oppor- 
tunities. The believer in the world’s evan- 
gelization must have gained a stronger faith 
in the usefulness of human agencies and in 
the power of the Spirit. 


There are occasional inconveniences in a 
system of church government which exactly 
regulates the order of worship, including the 
dress of the minister. In the recently pub- 
lished letters of Phillips Brooks, he wrote 
from Trichinipalli, India: ‘‘This morning I 
went to an early service and saw the grave of 
Bishop Heber in the chancel. I was going to 
preach for the minister this evening, but he 
could not find a surplice of decent length, and 
it had to be given up.” Asa matter of taste, 
there is something to be said in favor of a uni- 
form garb for the ministers while they lead 
the worship of the people; but, as a matter 
of fixed and rigid law, such regulation is out 
of all proportion to the importance of the end 
desired. We do not read, ‘“‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the good news to every crea- 
ture—if ye can find surplices of decent length 
for your tall preachers.” 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FRO WASHINGTON. 
The Moody Meetings Ended. 

The month of Moody meetings is past and 
gone, but its effects remain unimpaired. 
One of the best proofs of the genuineness 
of the feeling engendered by these meetings 
is the universal sense of deprivation now 
that they are over. They had become part 
and parcel of the Jife of the community. 
The great majority of the auditors attended 
constantly from beginning to end, and last 
Thursday evening, in consequence, the city 
was full of people who literally did not 
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know what to do with themselves, and who 
looked and acted as if they had experienced 
a great personal loss or sorrow. ‘The final 
meeting, on Wednesday evening, was a 
memorable one. The interest was intense 
throughout, and the congregation would 
not disperse until the services had been 
brought to a formal conclusion two or three 
times. Mr. Moody bore witness to the fact 
that the Washington session had never been 
surpassed and the Washington choir never 
equaled within hisexperience. He besought 
his hearers to continue the good work after 
his departure, and this will be done. In at 
least twenty of the leading churches of the 
city, including the First, Plymouth and 
Tabernacle, Congregational, the Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany, the Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant and the Gunton- 
Temple Memorial, and various other Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Methodist and Lutheran 
churches, a series of nightly revival meetings 
will be held during the ensuing fortnight, and 
active ‘‘ missionary work’’ will be at once 
initiated by hundreds whose energy and en- 
thusiasm have been quickened by the evan- 
gelist’s appeals, There has been a delight- 
ful unity of sentiment and action among 
the different churches, and one of the in- 
evitable results, in the opinion of competent 
judges, will be a decided advance in the 
cause of church union. Never before have 
the various denominations mingled and 
worked together so harmoniously and cor- 
dially in this city, and this new tie, binding 
all hearts in Christian love, bids fair to be 
permanent. All the churches are antici- 
pating large accessions, 


The Tariff Bill. 

After five weeks of incessant wrangling 
the Democrats of the Senate finance com- 
mittee have at last agreed upon their re- 
vised version of the Wilson tariff bill and 
have submitted it to the full committee. 
As anticipated, the alterations have been 
many and material, but still not enough to 
satisfy the conservatives, and the ill feeling 
that has been stirred up on all sides has by 
no means subsided. In fact, there has been 
no real agreement at all, and the only reason 
why an ostensible agreement was reached 
was the cold fact that the Democratic party 
must pass some sort of a tariff bill or give 
up the reins of government, the latter al- 
ternative, in the opinion of nine out of every 
ten men in Washington, being inevitable in 
any event, 

The Senate version, as it stands now, re- 
stores, to a greater or less extent, the pro- 
tection to sugar, coal, iron and lead which 
was removed by the House, increases the 
tariff on a number of manufactured articles, 
extends the bonded period for whisky to 
eight years and retains the income tax. In 
some instances the tariff rates are reduced 
instead of being increased, but the Senate 
bill as a whole provides for about $50,000,000 
more of revente than the House bill, and, 
were it not for the income tax feature, it 
would probably commend itself to the busi- 
ness community as preferable to the “orig- 
inal measure. ; 

It is rather early to prophesy the final 
outcome. The aew bill has yet to run the 
gauntlet of Republican opposition in com- 
mittee and in the Senate, and the conserva- 
tive Democratic senators will undoubtedly 
seek to engraft upon it many amendments 
for additional protection, though the gen- 
eral opinion is that none of them will refuse 
to vote for the bill in the end, and that it 
will eventually pass the Senate in some 
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shape not materially different from its pres- 
ent one. The question will then arise as to 
what the House willdo. Undoubtedly some 
concessions will be made by both sides, but 
the history of conferences at the Capitol 
teaches that the House always yields more 
than the Senate, and this will probably be 
the result in the present case. The House 
will probably accept the sugar, coal, lead 
and whisky schedules of the Senate and, 
perhaps, not the iron and glass schedules. 
Along debate is in prospect, and the best 
judges do not look for the passage of the 
bill before June or July. 


Wall Street and the Senate Committee. 

A grave scandal worked its way to the 
surface during these long weeks of secret 
manipulation of the tariff bill in the Senate 
committee. It was noticed that the Wall 
Street prices of sugar, distilling and other 
stocks intimately concerned with the new 
bill fluctuated violently from day to day, in 
response to diverse rumors emanating from 
the committee-room, and the inference was 
established in many minds and whispered 
by many tongues that committee members 
and their cronies were ‘ milking the mar- 
ket’’ and making a great deal of money by 
running up the prices one day and running 
them down the next, according to their own 
sweet wills. This scandal was town talk 
for many days before it found vent in a 
New York newspaper. Then the senators 
implicated by name indignantly denied the 
allegations, but the sad and significant fea- 
ture of the affair is that, notwithstanding 
the denials, the public generally ‘‘is of the 
same opinion still,’ not merely as regards 
this particular case, but as to the regular 
and habitual use of public position for the 
enhancement of private fortune by many 
Congressmen. 


Prospects for the Bland Bill. 

While waiting for the tariff bill the Senate 
is debating the Bland seigniorage bill and 
the House is working over the appropria- 
tion bills. The silver senators have plucked 
up new courage and seem disposed to force 
the fighting, but the other side shows equal 
firmness and thus far has had by far the 
better of the argument, the speéches of 
Senators Sherman and Vilas being masterly 
expositions of the weakness of the seignior- 
age bill. The speech of Mr. Vilas was espe- 
cially significant because he is the ‘‘ next 
friend”’ of the administration in the Senate, 
and he stated with emphasis that the bill 
was not agreeable either to the President 
or to the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
foreshadows a veto unless the bill is mate- 
rialiy altered and improved. A vote is or- 
dered for next Thursday and it looks now 
as if the silver men would be victorious by 
a small majority, but they could hardly 
muster votes enough to overcome a veto. 

March 10. Cc. 8. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute. 

The Bible Institute is as prosperous as 
its best friends could desire. During 1893 
193 women were enrolled as students as 
against 118 of the previous year, 381 men as 
against 261, and eighty-five transients as 
against twenty-nine in 1892. The latter 
were in school less than a month. Ten 
denominations have been represented by 
the women; thirty-five by the men. The 
women have come from thirty-one different 
States, as well as from Canada, Turkey, 
India, Japan, Scotland and Ireland. Men 
have come from twenty-nine different States 
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and, in addition to the countries named 
above, from England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Russia, Persia, Norway, 
Bohemia, West Indies, South Africa, Ha- 
waii and New Zealand. Of these students 
twenty-four men were previously engaged 
in pastoral work, thirteen as evangelists, 
thirteen were licensed local preachers, ex- 
horters, etc., twenty had been secretaries 
of Y. M. C. Associations, eleven had been 
engaged in city missions and 111 in secular 
occupations only. The changing character 
of the school may be seen in the fact that 
of the 661 students present at some time 
during the year only 223 were enrolled at 
the beginning of the present year, There 
can be no question about the usefulness of 
the institute, It is filling a place which no 
other school can fill and giving instruction 
to a class of Christian workers which adds 
immensely to their efficiency. Had Mr. 
Moody done nothing more than establish 
this Bible Institute he would have deserved 
well of his generation. 

Dr. R. W. Patterson. 

Many ministers, those of other denomina- 
tions as well as Presbyterian, in their serv- 
ices last Sunday referred, with thankful 
appreciation, to the great work which this 
departed man of God has been permitted to 
render. Two facts connected with his life 
were of great interest, one that, during his 
pastorate of more than thirty years in the 
Second Church, over forty young men from 
its membership entered the ministry, and 
that the little church in Tennessee which he 
joined as a youth has furnished over thirty 
men for the ministry. It is probable that 
special memorial services will be held in 
Dr. Patterson’s honor, at no distaut day, in 
the church of which he was so long the 
leader and which provided so generously 
for his support during his declining years. 
Presbytery will hold a special meeting in 
his memory at its quarterly gathering in 
April. It sometimes seems as if the minis- 
try had lost not a little of its old charms for 
young men of ability, but when one reviews 
a life like that of Dr. Patterson it is seen 
that no other profession begins to offer a 
tithe of the opportunities for influencing 
one’s fellowmen which come to a minister. 
New Movements in Politics. 

We have, first of all, the interest excited 
in Christian citizenship through the Socie- 
ties of Christian Eadeavor, a movement 
which can scarcely tail to accomplish excel- 
lent results. Then come the efforts of the 
so-called civic federation and of societies for 
developing a sense of responsibility for the 
better government of our cities and States, 
efforts which, it is hoped, will secure the 
nomination and election of better men than 
heretofore have been wont to serve us. 
Meetings are held nearly every evening in 
different sections of this city, and the at- 
tendance and interest manifested are encour- 
aging even to those who have begun to be 
pessimistic as to the outlook for our country. 
Mayor Hopkins and the Masons. 

The Masons say that the mayor, in obedi- 
ence to the authorities in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, of which he is a member and 
who were active in securing his election, 
sending out cards asking the recipients to 
vote for Hopkins, the Catholic, rather than 
Swift, the Protestant, is now dismissing all 
Masons from the service of the city. At 
any rate, some very old employés, known to 
be Masons and yet good Democrats, have 
suffered political decapitation. Ofcourse the 
reasons for this action are supposed to bein 
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the opposition of the Catholic Church to se- 
cret societies, and especially to a Protestant 
society like that of the Masons. Whatever 
may be the truth in the charge, there can be 
no doubt that the mayor is in earnest in his 
efforts to purify the offices of the city from 
the taint of Republican presence, and that 
he ig, doing his best to lay the foundations 
of a Chicago Tammany. Certainly, neither 
he nor his party show any of their professed 
willingness to have the question of the 
legality of the last election tested, but are 
availing themselves of technicalities and 
delays, so as to prevent any decision from 
being reached before the termination of the 
present term of office. The gambling dens 
are still open, and their managers seem to 
be making no plans to close them. Little 
has been done to diminish the expense of 
the city government, though the income is 
far less than the outgo. 

Daniel Coughlin. 

The acquittal of Daniel Coughlin, one of 
the supposed murderers of the late Dr. 
Cronin, at the supposed command of ‘*‘ camp 
No. 20,’’ though the evidence seemed to es- 
tablish his guilt, was less of a surprise than 
it would have been a few months ago. 
Probably few persons who had any acquaint- 
ance with the ins and outs of political 
matters here deemed it possible to secure 
his conviction, Few, however, looked for a 
unanimous verdict of acquittal. A dis- 
agreement was anticipated, although even 
this would have given a reasonable ground 
for a suspicion that the jury had been tam- 
pered with. As it is, the result is another 
evidence of the uncertainty and worthless- 
ness of verdicts rendered by juries as they 
are at present constituted. After one of 
the longest criminal trials on record a man 
whom the people in general believe guilty 
goes free. It is doubtful if anything more 
is done to penetrate the mysteries of one of 
the most diabolical murders of recent times. 
The Unemployed. 

The army of the unemployed shows no 
signs of diminution, and the central relief 
committee is pressing with increasing ur- 
gency for still greater gifts. Every possible 
effort is made to prevent deception and the 
giving of aid to those who are unworthy, 
and yet the need is beyond our power to 
supply. Little has been said about the 
work of the churches, although this has 
been very extensive and thorough. If it is 
the mission of the church to feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked, the church in 
Chicago has not been faithless. It is to 
her credit that, both as an organization and 
through her members, she has been fore- 
most during this season of distress in reliev- 
ing want and encouraging the despondent. 
Professor Foster's Lectures. 

Professor Foster closed in our seminary 
last week his lectures on systematic theol- 
ogy. Necessarily brief, and given under 
many disadvantages, they made a favorable 
impression. Not differing in general from 
other systems of new school divinity, the 
method pursued is the inductive rather than 
the a priori. They move in the field of 
Christian experience and make large use of 
the history of Christian doctrine and of the 
results reached by students of Biblical the- 
ology. They thus prepare for a sympathetic 
study of theology as it really is, rather than 
as a system of opinions formed by defenders 
of philosophical dogmas which have had 
their day and are now quietly resting in 
their tombs. 


Chicago, March 10. FRANKLIN. 
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NEAL DOW. 


BY REV. DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT, PORTLAND. 








Neal Dow is one of the remarkable men of 
this generation. His career has been ex- 
ceptionally notable. He was born to be a 
reformer. Nature endowed him for con- 
quest and leadership. The secret of. his 
power lies in his indomitable will, and in 
his uncompromising loyalty to truth. The 
nobility of his soul spurns the thought of 
policy in support of principle. In the deep- 
est recesses of his being he believes in the 
ultimate supremacy of righteousness, and 
that the highway of victory lies along 
its shining pathway. The atmosphere of 
his presence is a moral tonic to all who 
come under its influence. To know him 
intimately is to respect and admire. His 
spirit is the martyr spirit. His unfaltering 
purpose never tolerates concession or ac- 
knowledges defeat. 

Few men have surpassed his unqualified 
devotion to principle. Energy of will may 
be said to be his chief characteristic. De- 
termination is stamped on form and feature. 
His brow, his prominent cheek bone, his 
compressed lips, his firm chin, his unflinch- 
ing eye, all speak of energy and decision. 
His remarkable career indicates what one 
man can do with truth on his side. Sin 
would hide away in shame and terror if all 
believers in God had equally, with bim, the 
courage of their convictions. Enemies call 
him an extremist. Many would term him 
arbitrary and his methods impracticable; 
but one who knows his motives, his inner 
life, his clear visions of duty must concede 
that the criticisms of his opponents are not 
supported, on their part, by a corresponding 
absolute commitment of body, soul and 
spirit to the cause of oppressed and suffer- 
ing humanity. 

The story of his life has the fascination 
of romance. The incident which gave di- 
rection to it is briefly told. An esteemed 
friend and neighbor had become almost 
hopelessly intemperate. His noble wife and 
beautiful family were undergoing agonies 
of fear and suspense. The United States 
Government had threatened him with the 
loss of his responsible and remunerative 
position in its employ. His only hope lay 
in the refusal of a certain saloon keeper to 
sell him intoxicating drink. With cruel 
scorn the latter spurned Neal Dow’s plead- 
ing request for such a promise. ‘‘ My busi- 
ness is to sell rum,’’ he replied, ‘and, 
having license from the government, I will 
sell to any who want to bay, regardless of 
consequences.”’ 

The righteous wrath instantly enkindled 
in the Quaker’s soul made him from that 
moment a reformer. He vowed, before 
God, that the time would yet come when 
no man could purchase of his State the right 
to ruin his neighbor and bring inexpressible 
misery to his family. He saw, as with a 
prophet’s vision, that, in order to put down 
the saloon, there must be a change in the 
law, and in order to a change in the law 
there must be a change in public opinion. 
This mighty transformation could not be 
wrought in aday. The people of an entire 
State must be educated to higher views of 
life. The task was Herculean. Undaunted, 
he undertook it alone. He began a cam- 
paign which lasted ten full years, He 
sowed the State ‘‘knee deep’’ with temper- 
ance literature. The rural communities, as 
well as the cities, responded with unex- 
pected zeal to his addresses, His wise and 
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judicious methods so commanded the confi 
dence of the public that in 1851 he was 
elected mayor of Portland. This was his 
opportunity. 

With a manuscript copy of the now fa- 
mous ‘‘ Maine law,’’ he visited the State cap- 
ital. The committee appointed to consider 
it reported unanimously in itsfavor. Strong 
majorities in a Democratic House and in a 
Democratic Senate, under a Democratic gov- 
ernor, on the following day made it the law 
of the commonwealth. 

This result brought surprise to all, and 
consternation to the liquor traffic. Distill- 
eries and breweries were exterminated, grog 
shops were closed, liquor was outlawed 
and $20,000,000 annually saved to the State. 
As a consequence Maine has become, from 
the poorest, proportionately one of the most 
prosperous States in the Union; an entire 
generation has grown up ignorant of the 
publie saloon and its attendant evils, 

Few men in the history of reform have 
been permitted to enjoy so completely the 
fruit of their own labor. In the quiet of 
his hospitable home the veteran of ninety 
years now awaits his summons to another 
sphere of activity. His spirit is as young, 
dauntless, serene and heroic asever. Te is 
inflexible without being intolerant, uncom- 
promising without being austere. He illus- 
trates the necessary and happy union in all 
true greatness of an unbending will with a 
kind and loving heart, the energy of inflexi- 
ble decision with a cordial, hopeful, sunny 
disposition. Neal Dow is a lover of human- 
ity. His heroism is the outcome of this 
love. The physical man is a worthy expo- 
nent of the spirit within. The eye is keen 
and alert, the voice resonant and vivacious, 
the benevolent face smiles in a frame of 
lovely white hair and his entire personality 
retains the charm always associated with 
the energy of undying youth. 

Many who admire his spirit and are in 
close accord with him in principle differ 
with him as to methods of temperance 
reform. Many consider him an extremist. 
Even in his own city there are large num- 
bers who have no sympathy with his views. 
His success secures him the advantage in 
this controversy. Let the laws he inaugu- 
rated be enforced in letter and in spirit and 
the public sale of liquor is absolutely exter- 
minated. Results have proved that such 
enforcement is possible. General Dow’s 
attitude to party politics in temperance re- 
form may be understood by words today 
taken from his lips: ‘The question of the 
suppression of the liquor traffic is a ques- 
tion of vast importance to the nation, and, 
like all other important questions of public 
policy, must be settled at the ballot box; 
it is not possible to settle it in any other 
way. I know of no other way to record 
public opinion than through the ballot box. 
The third party has undertakey to settle 
this great question in this way, and its 
success will be near at hand when the 
church membership shall cast its influence 
and its votes in this direction.” ‘I have 
more confidence,’”’ says this man of deeds, 
‘tin the votes of the people than in their 
prayers.’ His words will not be misunder- 
stood. Neal Dow puts no reliance in a faith 
that does not produce works, or in a reli- 
gion that does not redeem. The logic of 
his gospel is the logie of practical righteous- 
ness and saving works. It is the mission of 
God’s people to save the world. The vet- 
eran reformer bews to the line; his argu- 
ments on the basis of divine principles are 
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unanswerable. What ought to be done can 
be done, or God is not sovereign in His 
universe. : 

Neal Dow’s achievements are not limited 
to Maine. Nearly every State in the Union 
has heard his voice in behalf of temperance 
legislation and reform. Thrice he visited 
England, in response to the call of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, to advocate the 
immediate legal prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. Canada has, in like manner, often 
secured his personal aid. Nor was moral 
conflict the extent of his warfare. When 
rebellion threatened the Union he raised 
a regiment of infantry—a thousand men— 
and hastened to his nation’s defense. Pres- 
ident Lincoln made him brigadier-general 
in the Department of the Gulf. Twice was 
he wounded in the attack on Port Hudson. 
Captured by Logan’s cavalry, he spent the 
winter of 1863-64 in Libby Prison and was 
liberated by exchange for Fitz Hugh Lee. 

Subsequent years have been devoted to 
literary pursuits in his delightful home in 
Portland. He wields a facile, trenchant pen. 
No assault upon the cause of prohibitory 
temperance legislation but calls forth from 
him a prompt and vigorous reply. Through 
his efforts the Maine law has, in recent 
years, been made still more rigorous in its 
prohibition of the sale and importation of 
liquor. In his intellectual strength and 
alertness he is Gladstonian. The physical 
speaks somewhat of advancing years, but 
his mind retains its elasticity and vigor and 
shows no sign of being impaired or weary 
with its work, 

We are not permitted to go farther into 
the sanctuary of his inner life. Neal Dow 
was born and trained in the Quaker faith. 
Although not a member of the Friends’ 
Society since his twentieth year, he has 
never publicly espoused any other creed. 
The simplicity of his belief is as eminent 
as his devotion to a life of personal right- 
eousness, To say more would be to trespass 
on the intimacies of personal friendship. 
The hero of so many battlefields has not 
fought alone. I once asked him what were 
the essentials of salvation. He replied: 
‘*Repentance toward God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’? This is his creed, and 
expressed in terms of practical righteous- 
ness it is ‘‘to deal justly, to love mercy, to 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

The world will be poorer when this vet- 
eran of ninety years is gone. The heroism 
of his loyalty to truth is what the Church of 
Christ most needs today. It is a shame to 
humanity at large, and to Christendom as 
well, that heroes of this kind and reformers 
of every age are compelled to fight their 
battles alone. The same faith, the same 
heroism, the same surrender of life to prin- 
ciple, the same love for the world and the 
same unceasing efforts in its behalf on the 
part of all professed believers would usher 
in the kingdom in a day. 


A TRIBUTE FROM LADY SOMERSET. 

Americans would be gratified were they 
in England now to witness the great and 
daily growing interest manifested by our 
people in the birthday celebration of your 
‘*Grand Old Man,’’ Neal Dow. We expect 
to hold meetings in all the large centers 
and in scores of smaller places, some of the 
meetings being convened by the United 
Kingdom Alliance, which is our great tem- 
perance society and has been for forty years, 
and others by the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, which ranks next in influ- 
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ence and is now seventeen years of age— 
being one of the echoes of the great Women’s 
Crusade from which the white ribbon move- 
ment has spread fast and far. 

I doubt if America has understood the 
service rendered to the mother country by 
General Dow, who made three visits to us 
and delivered 500 temperance addresses, 
everywhere inspiring the people with the 
impression that they could become masters 
of the liquor traffic instead of allowing the 
liquor traffic to remain master of them. 
Without fee or reward General Dow came 
to us and the clear “‘ blast upon his bugle 
horn”’ has resounded to the uttermost parts 
of the United Kingdom. It is now apparent 
that the people are determined to have 
placed in their own hands the power to say 
whether they will have public houses or not, 
and as women have the municipal vote in 
this country we think we are in a position 
to prove the efficiency of such a law. We 
have studied the history of local option in 
America and, while we think it has been of 
great benefit, we feel that in suppressing the 
‘*home vote’’ our friends across the water 
have failed to secure for the temperance 
forces a fair and full expression of public 
sentiment, and have often defeated the cause 
that had the home possessed two votes in- 
stead of one would have achieved an assured 
victory. 

Remembering my reception in Boston with 
unfailing pleasure and unfading gratitude, 
I desire to send my cordial greeting to my 
American friends through the widely read 
columns of the Congregationalist. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 


Prabberninah 


Eastnor Castle, England, Feb. 28, 


—>— 


AMONG THE PIOTURES IN BOSTON. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


Mr. Ruskin said, ‘‘ Hundreds of people 
can talk for one who can think, but thous- 
ands can think for one who can see.’’ This 
power of seeing is one of the essentials 
which differentiates the artist from the rest 
of the world. Intensity of vision wrenches 
a deeper meaning from nature as well as 
man and the painter perforce becomes in- 
terpreter. A painting of high order is a 
revelation. It suggests something vaguely 
felt or wholly unrecognized before and sets 
the imagination aflame, thus giving much 
for the beholder to complete in his turn. 
Light is naught without the sensitive lens 
of the eye which reciprocates, and a picture 
depends on the response it meets in the 
spectator’s mind. 

Nothing is so universal in its appeal as the 
picture that tells a story. At the cosy gal- 
lery of St. Botolph Club, on Newbury Street, 
are fifteen small paintings by Ignaz Marcel 
Gaugengigl. A silver-haired, sweet-voiced 
old lady said, after inspecting them, ‘‘I like 
these pictures; I can tell what they’re all 
about.’’ But they compass more than a 
story and reveal the greatness of the Small. 
Mr. Gaugengig] limits himself to a tiny can- 
vas, rarely eighteen inches long. But his 
figures, scarcely more than a finger tall, are 
endowed with intense vitality and give the 
individuality of each, nay, more, they often 
betray an idiosyncrasy, as, for instance, in 
The ’Cello Player. Strongly romantic and 
deeply imaginative, he works a line of high 
bred comedy quite his own. Human in- 
terests, both passions and foibles, he char- 
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acterizes with dramatic energy. His sub- 
jects are mainly from the olden time, when 
gallants were picturesque, delighting in 
horsemanship, and scorned not to cross 
swords for the woman they loved. 

He is fond of a musical motif, and The 
Quartet is perhaps the finest in the exhibi- 
tion. The four players on the violin and 
‘cello are absorbed in their music, and the 
five listening men express their interest 
each in his own peculiar way. Indeed, the 
strength lies in rendering character. Few 
painters can make feet so full of meaning. 
His brush lingers lovingly on the sheen of 
satin, the richness of velvet, the glint of 
glass. These nine tiny figures are not triv- 
ial, though inclosed in a space eighteen 
inches long, and they show Mr. Gaugengigl’s 
infinite painstaking and exquisite finish. 
The price of this little picture is $5,000. 
This artist is a Bavarian, long resident in 
Boston, and the son of a Munich professor 
famous for translating the inscriptions at 
Nineveh and Babylon. He gave the painter 
an unusually broad education, intending to 
make him a philologist, but fortunately art 
claimed him. 

St. Botolph Gallery also contains a dozen 
portraits by Mrs. Phebe Jenks. Most of 
these are children, whom she has happily 
represented in the lightsome, naive sweet- 
ness which is the charm of childhood. The 
place of honor is given to acharming mother 
and child—a priceless canvas to that hus- 
band and father. The sunny, serene face 
of the poet, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, looks out 
with earnest eyes from another canvas, the 
effect of elevation of character being fur- 
ther increased by the soft, white draperies. 

One of the most progressive organizations 
in town is the Boston Art Students’ Associ- 
ation, composed of teachers and past and 
present pupils of the art school connected 
with the Art Museum. They have done 
much to create a stimulating art atmos- 
phere, with a lofty moral tone, and by en- 
couragement and virile criticism, have kept 
each other up to high standards. To them 
Boston is indebted for the two superb cos- 
tume pageants, which rank among the 
choicest entertainments ever seen here. 
They have taken an independent step in 
creating a love of art among those of lim- 
ited opportunities by means of a Picture 
Club. They have secured volumes of 
mounted photographs of famous European 
pictures, architecture or statues, and oppo- 
site each is a type-written explanation. 
Each book is sent gratuitously for two 
weeks to clubs for working girls or boys, 
college settlements and at least one large 
training school for nurses. This is a happy 
step toward diffusing a popular knowledge 
of the best products of brush and chisel. 

The Boston Art Students’ Association is 
just now rejvicing in the materialization of 
a long dream in being suitably housed. The 
Winslow Skating Rink, near Copley Square, 
has been remodeled into thirty-four well- 
lighted studios, ranging from suites for 
Bohemian housekeeping to single bachelor 
quarters, There are special rooms for asso- 
ciation meetings and also a large and a 
small auditorium. In honor of a beloved 
teacher they bestowed the name of Grund- 
mann Studios, and the first entertainment 
for an empty treasury was a unique and 
artistic affair. Mrs. Stebbins of New York 
gave the history of ‘‘ Miriam, the prophet- 
ess,’ in a pantomimic dance, the silence 
broken for an hour only by the accompany- 
ing music. The prophecy of the plagues to 
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befall Israel and the song of triumph after 
crossing the Red Sea were the most success- 
ful episodes. This was an illustration of 
the theory of Delsarte that every shade of 


* meaning may be expressed by action. 


The Grundmann Studios already assert 
their proud position as an art center. Max 
Bachmann recently sent out unique invita- 
tions to a house-warming in the form of a 
small plaster cast of an antique volume, 
whose open pages ‘‘ booked” the guest and 
the large red seal bore R. S. V. P. This 
sculptor has eighteen - pieces, including 
busts, reliefs and statuettes, in the exhi- 
bition of the Paint and Clay Club now open 
in the Grundmann Gallery. Nearly 100 ex- 
amples are shown of the work of members— 
the Oriental scenes. of Marcus Waterman, 
the striking landscapes of J. J. Ennek- 
ing, the flowers of Abbot Graves, the strong 
marines of W. F. Halsall and Walter Dean, 
thirty etchings by Bicknall—these indicate 
the excellent character of what our artists 
are doing. 

One of the finest Grundmann studios is 
occupied by Ross Turner, the distinguished 
water-color painter. The warm tone of the 
brick wall and the high roof showing the 
rafters make an effective background for his 
quaint tapestries, old brocades, Abruzzi rug 
and the properties the artistic temperament 
cannot help gathering. Scattered among the 
easels and screens are brilliant water-color 
sketches, giving a vivid impression of out- 
of-door scenery, painted in a broad way, with 
an easy, unlabored effect. But more inter- 
esting than all else is Mr. Turner himself, 
who has always stood for the best. He is 
deeply interested in sociological questions 
and was the leader in that movement which 
has hung many a barren schoolroom wall 
with photographs of the masterpieces of art. 
Two days cf every week he gives to his 
duties as instructor of water-colors in the 
architecture department at the Institute of 
Technology. 

The 250 students of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School recently gave a recep- 
tion to their teachers which took the form 
of a Shakespearean festival. A series of 
charming tableaux based each scene on 
Edwin Abbey’s well-known illustrations, 
the costumes and accessories being cleverly 
carried out. After a supper the social 
hour was most picturesque, as each of the 
throng represented a character from Shake- 
speare’s dramas. 

Pictures, like everything else, from the 
pose of the feather on a bonnet to the archi- 
tecture of a church, follow that mysterious 
dictum known as ‘‘the fashion.’’ Just now 
the paintings of the modern Dutch masters 
are ‘the fashion.’”’ At Chase’s gallery, next 
to Music Hall, is shown an interesting col- 
lection of examples of about twenty Hol- 
landaise artists, who are worthy descendants 
of the great masters, in fidelity to nature 
and admirable technique. 

Kimball’s gallery on Park Street is even 
more characteristically Dutch. Boston has 
never seen so fine a collection of the blue 
and white ware from that ancient pottery, 
which made the name of Delft ‘heard 
round the world.’’ The finest pieces are 
large plaques, rendering well the portrait 
of Rembrandt, the cavalier head of Captain 
Cock from the misnamed Night Watch and 
charming motifs from Mesdag, Artz, Mauve 
and other moderns. Some of these are ele- 
gant in shape, the shield form being spe- 
cially distinguished. But slender purses 
find consolation in the pretty tiles which 
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give bits of Dutch landscape with the om. 
nipresent windmills. A carefully selected 
group of water-color sketches betrays the 
Dutch love of minute finish and attention 
to detail, but they give faithfully the calm, 
wide spaces and the cool, moist atmosphere 
of Holland. But the gem of the gallery 
is broadly handled, as if the artist were 
touched but not overcome by the impres- 
sionist method. The subject is a pet lamb 
looking wistfully at a little girl, whose pro- 
file and: breast catch the glints of light 
that fall athwart the woody dell in which 
she stands. The artist is Fritz Jansen, 
whose only pupil is Wilhelmine, the girl 
queen of the Netherlands, 









RELIGION WITHOUT THEOLOGY. 
BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


In the report of a sermon recently 
preached by a minister reputed to be quite 
liberal, I was surprised to find the state- 
ment that faith is no more dependent upon 
dogma than sight is dependent upon the 
laws of optics. The report appears to have 
been made by a person skilled in such work, 
and therefore is not open to a suspicion of 
incompetency or carelessness. I was sur- 
prised at the parallel, which seems to fetter 
faith beyond what most of us can allow. 

It is always safe to administer kicks 
and cuffs to dogma. Dogma has a terrific 
sound. Most people would perhaps find 
it hard to define it, but it is something 
terrible. Possibly the most innocent-mean- 
ing is that of an asserted authoritative 
statement of doctrine, which its supporters 
insist has been settled for all time and is 
absolutely binding. It is perhaps set forth 
by great ecclesiastical bodies, but it is of 
human production. 

The statement which I have taken from 
the reported abstract first brings up the 
relation between sight and the laws of op- 
tics. Now sight—that is, the power of see- 
ing—does not depend for its existence upon 
the laws of optics. But that power is, of 
course, absolutely limited and controlled in 
its use by the laws of optics. No person 
can see in any other way than in perfect 
accord with those laws, But the statement 
referred to parallels faith and dogma with 
sight and the laws of optics. Its implica- 
tion is clear that the one is as dependent 
upon its connected law as the other. Faith 
is then dependent upon dogma for its exer- 
cise, although dogma is a purely human 
structure. This exalts dogma to the same 
commanding position over the exercise of 
faith as the laws of optics have over the 
exercise of sight. If I had not found this 
in a liberal production I should have dis- 
puted it. Perhaps it is reactionary. But I 
would not go so far. I should prefer to 
say, if I were to make the parallel, that the 
exercise of faith is controlled by the laws 
of truth. 

Now, on the other band, there is quite 
a fashionable drift, in limited sections of 
thought, not only to set aside dogma, but 
to regard all consideration of God’s nature 
and ways as needless so far as religion is 
concerned. One great writer said some 
time ago that ‘the idea of a God is not 
necessary to religion.’ Not long ago I 
heard a preacher say that no theology 
ought to be preached, only religion. We 
have seen it argued that religion can be 
taught in schools and theology excluded, 
and that this would be a satisfactory ad- 
justment of a very vexing question. The 
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theory that religion can be taught with 
theology thrown out of existence is a pet 
notion just now. It sounds very broad, 
and generous, and kind. 

Is it worth while to throw theology away, 
in the expectation that religion is thereby 
to become more palatable? What is theol- 
ogy? Simply the story of God’s nature, 
attributes, law, providential government. 
1t includes His holiness, justice, goodness, 
love. It contains His mercy through Jesus 
Christ. Now, what is religion? The rela- 
tion of man to his God, his obligations to 
God, his duties toward God and his duties 
to his fellowmen as required by God, and 
especially, by the very etymology of the 
word, his reunion with God. I have sum- 
marized these statements out of dictionary 
definitions, so as to avoid professional sci- 
ence. Now can any one tell how religion 
can be left after demolishing the idea of 
God? How ean one be taught his duties 
toward God with God dropped eut? How 
can he be taught that the law of God is to 
be obeyed if*he is forbidden to know that 
there ever was any God to give any law? 
How is he to learn that sin against God 
has any evil init, and how any mercy from 
a merciful God can be promised him, or 
how any divine spiritual life can come 
through a dying and risen Redeemer given 
by God, if God Himself be eliminated from 
all thought of sin, and mercy, and life? 

To say that the idea of a God is not essen- 
tial to religion is to say that the idea of a 
sun is not essential to sunshine. Particu- 
larly would it be hard to ask any teacher to 
teach sunshine and exclude the sun. It 
would, of course, be easy to teach religion 
without any story of God, if we exclude 
from religion the duty of obedience to a 
divine law, repentance from sin against God 
and the way of life through Jesus Christ. 
But if we should do this, what religion 
would be left? Allow that all moral duties, 
all kindnesses, aJl charities might remain. 
These, even without the fountain of godli- 
ness to feed them, may be supposed to exist 
in some degree. They are of inestimable 
value. But must we admit that they are 
religion? Wecan undoubtedly agree to rule 
out the teaching of religion from organiza- 
tions where we may still meet in the broad- 
est fellowship. It is done in insurance com- 
panies. But it is well for us to allow no 
claim contrary to fact. Probably some one 
who favors religion without theology may 
allege that he means merely some riveted 
and narrow system of theology, a Calvinistic 
system, an Arminian system, a Wesleyan 
system. But this does not meet the case. 
The great facts regarding God are common 
to all theologies—if we now use the word 
theology in a limited sense. These facts 
must be taught. I object, perhaps as much 
as any one, to a machine theology, insisted 
upon by imperious rulers. A consistent 
system is necessarily somewhere an untrue 
system, but the great facts exist. If it be 
said that these truths are only human in 
their statement, precisely the same objec- 
tion lies against any statement of the truths 
of religion, for these latter statements are 
buman. If either array of facts is found in 
the revelation of God so is the other. Here 
again they are parallel. . 

The Bible itself is full of theology. It 
tells us that he who ‘“‘ cometh to God” must 
believe that ‘He is, and that He is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
‘*Cometh to God” is religion; that God 
exists and isarewarder is theology. ‘ Holy, 
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holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ”’ is theology ; 
that we should be “holy before Him”? is 
religion. ‘‘The Lord reigneth”’ is theology; 
“let the earth rejoice” is religion. Did 
our Lord Himself teach theology? is a ques- 
tion lately proposed. ‘‘God is a Spirit,’ 
said Christ, and that is theology; ‘‘they 
that worship Him”’ is religion. ‘‘God so 
loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son,’ said Christ, and that is the- 
ology; ‘‘whosoever believeth in Him”’ is 
religion. Christ taughttheology. He made 
it the very life of religion. The gospels are 
full of His theology. 

Why should we abandon the great word 
“theology’’? If it has been made narrow, 
arbitrary, tyrannical, proud, we can give to 
it a noble meaning—the study of the great 
truths concerning God. We can observe in 
such study meekness, reverence and charity. 
But religion without theology is a tree 
without a root. But we need the elevating 
and strengthening power of the true knowl- 
edge of God, such as comes both by intel- 
lectual thought and spiritual understanding. 
Religious teaching needs the invigorating 
power of a constant reference to the su- 
preme, the infinite God. Without that we 
can have sentimentalism, but we shall lack 
strength. 

A theological professor, whom I once 
good-naturedly charged with having materi- 
ally changed the tone of his lectures, would 
not admit the correctness of my statement, 
but he did finally say: ‘‘When I began to 
teach I had to emphasize the man side of 
truth, but times have so changed that I have 
felt compelled to give the greater emphasis 
to the God side.” 

ieee amet 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 


Dr. Brand’s article, A Plea in Behalf of 
the Weaker Churches, in a recent number 
of the Congregationalist interested me very 
much. As one young man who has taken 
the course he advises, I rise to remark as 
follows. 

After an experience of eight years in 
home missionary work in the South and 
West I believe that the remedy for the 
disease outlined in the above-mentioned ar- 
ticle lies with the churches themselves. 
Without meaning it the churches place a 
premium upon selfishness, and they do it in 
this way. Church committees on the look- 
out for men rarely look at men who are 
working in hard missionary fields, Yet 
these men are often men of genuine worth 
and ability. They are likely doing all that 
can be done with the baffling conditions 
which surround them. Or, if these men 
are looked up through the Year-Book, the 
ofttime scanty figures give back but a 
shadow of the work and self-denial they 
stand for. Yet, as things go in our denom- 
ination at present, the man who can show 
membership in the Year-Book has about 
ninety-five chances in a hundred over the 
home missionary, who, perhaps, may be 
just as able but has more self-denial. 

Young men know this. They realize that 
the taking of a home missionary field for 
their first pastorate is a serious thing. It 
reduces their chances for a better field next 
time very materially. Many of our churches 
do not want home missionaries, and would 
not listen to a home missionary as a candi- 
date. I know there are noble exceptions, 
but I believe the general fact holds. 

Our young men are no better nor worse 
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than they ever have been. Some are will- 
ing to exercise the necessary self-denial and 
go and work where there is little glory or 
brass trumpet but plenty of ‘‘ devil.’’ Others- 
take a fourth year in the seminary, and 


‘from this as a coign of vantage watch for 


and capture a strong, self-supporting church. 
When our churches stop putting a premium 
on selfishness there will be more self-denial. 

The reform in this matter must begin with 
the older men, who are occupying our larger’ 
churches. If they desire they can make the 
name home missionary a badge of honor in 
the eyes of the churches. But this is not 
always done. Many a kind word has come 
to me in letters from the East, but I have 
received letters whose atmosphere tended 
to freeze all self-denial, that has led me to 
think at times that perhaps nothing counted 
but success measured from the standard of 
Year-Book figures. I have felt the sting 
contained in the covert insinuation that I 
would not be troubling people as a home 
missionary, if I was able to fill a better . 
position in the East. These things do not 
make the prospects especially alluring to 
young men who are not obliged to elect 
them. 

In many of our cities there are small, 
struggling churches which our older men 
and larger churches might strengthen very 
much by sympathy and fellowship if they 
would. Sometimes they do, sometimes they 
do not. Let the large church learn the 
value their pastor places upon the work of 
some struggling home missionary who may 
be his next neighbor by exchanging pulpits 
occasionally. To the larger church it will 
be a lesson in Congregationalism. To the 
smaller church it will mean warmth and 
cheer and fellowship. This will be con- 
crete and will mean much more than fine 
speeches at the annual meeting. ‘ Not 
words but deeds” along this line are 
needed. 

We are toJd that an ‘‘epidemic of self- 
denial’? is wanted. Where shall it begin? 
Thank God, it has begun. It may be a new 
discovery to many, but it has begun. There 
are hundreds of men and women in the 
South and West who are working along 
these very lines, who are enduring social 
privations and practicing self-denial for the 
sake of Christ-and the love of their fellow- 
men. We want more of it, that is all. If 
self-denial is good for the young man it is 
good for the older man. It is good for the 
strong map, it is good for every man. 

What the young men need is leadership. 
Josh Billings said, in his pithy way, ‘If 
you would train up a child in the way he 
should go you must walk once or twice in 
that way yourself.’’ Let the writer of the 
article and two or three men like him, who 
are occupying our larger churches, be will- 
ing to blaze the way, and they will not lack 
a generous following. Their churches will 
not suffer long for men to man them. Let 
them give five years of life, while in the 
zenith of their power and influence, to some 
struggling home missionary church, accept- 
ing the privations which are the common 
lot of the work, and the age of heroism will 
have begun. Furthermore, this blessed 
‘epidemic’? will be catching, for when 
once the name and work shall be made hon- 
orable in the sight of the churches the 
smaller, weaker churches will not lack men. 

Raise the standard, ye older men, even 
the cross of Christ, and the young men will 
rally around, counting self-denial a badge of 
glorious honor for Christ and His kingdom. 
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Our Young Men and the Weaker Churches. 


LET THE OLDER MEN LEAD. 


BY REV. D. B. SPENCER, PEORIA, ILL. 








The problem of the weaker churches, 
though unsolved, is not insoluble, if we 
would set to work with intelligent earnest- 
ness. Oneof the latest contributions to this 
end is an article entitled A Plea in Behalf 
of the Weaker Churches. A few years ago 
it was proposed to solve the problem by 
instituting a new kind of training school 
for pastors. Dr. Brand proposes to solve it 
by increasing the self-sacrifice of ministers, 
and especially young ministers. The value 
of an ‘‘ epidemic of self-sacrifice’ is beyond 
all computation, and God grant that the 
more heroic age may be born in the hearts 
of the young men, if it be too late to have 
it born in the hearts of the old men. The 
self-sacrifice league proposed for seminary 
graduates will save some small churches 
and, perhaps, some small ministers. 

The basis of Dr. Brand’s plea is a series 
of statistical observations furnished by a 
secretary of the Education Society to the 
effect that young men are increasingly re- 
luctant to enter the service of the very 
small churches. It is stated that, during 
the last five years, in six representative 
States from Massachusetts to Minnesota, 
out of 195 first pastorates only fifty were 
ia churches of less than fifty members, al- 
though there are 569 such churches out of 
a total of 1,915. 

These statistics will not sustain the in- 
ference some good people, and some not so 
good, will put upon them, and those who 
know may well decline to accept them at 
their face value. For example, Illinois has 
71 of these churches of less than 50 mem- 
bers, but it is far from true, as the inference 
is, that here are calls for 71 self-sacrificing 
men which are more or less unheeded. 
Some of these 71 churches do not want any 
kind of a pastor. Others solicit only a share 
from a pastor in a stronger field, which is 
granted. Others, still, are branch organiza- 
tions provided for by laymen or students. 
We count 36 such cases out of the 71 small 
churches in Illinois, leaving only 35 where a 
pastorate is possible. If these statistics 
must be discounted at the same rate else- 
where here is a fine opportunity for Dr. 
Peloubet’s ‘Society to Prevent Cruelty to 
Facts and Figures’ to interfere in the in- 
terests of fairness to the young men ar- 
raigned. 

If the weak church were required to show 
cause why it is weak, and especially why it 
remains weak, some facts not often pub- 
lished might be brought to light. It might 
also be a contribution to the subject if we 
were to have a symposium conducted by 
the young men on the question, Why I did 
not go to the church of less than 50 mem- 
bers. For several years I have been putting 
that question and I have some replies which 
make me thoughtful. 

1. A goodly number of graduates each year 
do not face the question at all. They sim- 
ply follow the lead elsewhere, which seems 
providentially opened. Many churches, for 
various reasons, are after the young men, 
and the stronger anticipate the weak. 

2. It is not the weakness of the weak 
churches so much as it is the kind of 
weakness which turns men from them. 


Other Phases of the Problem. 


There is the weakness of youth or mis- 
fortune; there is also the weakness of finan- 
cial meanness, thriftlessness and pauperism. 
Taking the church as a unit, a collection of 
them will exhibit much the same phenom- 
ena that society does. The energetic and 
best elements of society are constantly ris- 
ing out of weakness, while the thriftless 
elements settle to the bottom in a chronic 
state of want. The same process is work- 
ing in our churches. In the class ‘‘ weak 
churches’’ are many enterprises of energy 
and promise, but here are found the thrift- 
less and pauper elements of our entire de- 
nomination which for years have been set- 
tling to the bottom. 

There is no doubt but that we have pau- 
per churches (not necessarily made up of 
poor people either) with a chronic cry for 
money and men. These constitute a pecul- 
iar problem which our home missionary 
societies will soon take in hand. There are 
also churches whose weakness is a crime. 
They persist in violating the laws of growth 
and power, and the same causes which d®- 
stroy strength in the church are operative 
to destroy usefulness in the pastor. One 
young man writes thus: ‘‘I selected as my 
first pastorate a church which had only 30 
members, although it was 50 years old and 
the only Protestant organization in a popu- 
lation of 10,000. I speedily left it beeause, 
while the church was not wise enough to 
reach those about, it was strong enough 
effectually to prevent me. To stay with 
them was only to sink with them. I was 
willing to sacrifice self for Christ, but I 
was not willing to sacrifice my Christian 
usefulness without any hope of saving 
them.’’ There are also weak churches 
which in reality are dead, but, like the 
turtle which the Irishman had beheaded, 
‘“‘not sensible of it yit.’’ Such cases de- 
mand an undertaker and not a ministerial 
partner. 

3. Another reason is the fact that many of 
these weak churches offer little opportunity 
for service. A young man has consecration, 
but after years spent in preparation for the 
ministry he is anxious for service. He 
raises the question of opportunity for work 
ten times where he raises the salary ques- 
tiononce. And more and more the churches 
are saying, ‘‘What thou doest do quickly, 
for soon you will be old and have some ex- 
perience and then we will not want you.” 
One tempts him with a field of 8 families; 
another says, We have 7; two offer a parish 
of exactly 1 family; others offer, respect- 
ively, fields of 8, 10, 12, 15, 10, 11 families. 
These are not frontier parishes of the far 
West; they are actual parishes in Illinois 
and Ohio. Out of 71 weak churches in 
Illinois, in whose behalf the plea is made, 
40 of them have parishes of 25 families and 
less, Ohio has 52 such fields of less than 25 
families out of 70, and Iowa has 88 such 
fields out of 126. 

When our friends say that young men, in 
declining such calls, ‘‘ neglect fields where 
they are most needed,” it is hard to under- 
stand how they estimate need. We fear 
they do it as General Grant did the wolves 
on a certain Mexican campaign. In his ig- 
norance, from the sound afar off, he judged 
there must be at least twenty. When he 
came up he found just two. In Peoria we 


have three new churches of less than fifty 
members each, but we find no difficulty in 
finding pastors because they are set in 
ample fields. We believe the facts estab- 
lish this rule. Given a field with plenty of 
people rightly belonging to it and, however 
poor and weak the church, there i#little 
lack of men when sacrifice can find its 
sweet reward of usefulness. 

4, The call of the weak church sometimes 
is not the call of Christ or of need, but of 
mere sectarian or esthetic selfishness. I 
quote again from my letters: 


I have a call to go to A——. It is a weak 
church of 70 members. It is sandwiched in 
between two large churches, which are ample 
for the place. To accept means sacrifice, of 
course; but for what? It is sacrifice for the 
mere dislike of a few people to take their 
gospel in the next block under a slightly dif- 
ferent administration. I do not shrink from 
sacrifice, but I do ask a nobler cause on which 
to bestow it. If these people want the luxury 
of worshiping by themselves what right have 
they to take it at my expense? 

5. Another reason is the growing ten- 
tency to estimate a man by the place he 
occupies. The young man complains that 
we induce him to sacrifice and go to the 
small tield, where there is constant deple- 
tion and little opportunity to do anything 
reportable, and then we coolly go to the 
Year-Book and measure him by the record, 
and brand him as ‘‘ only a $600 man.’’ That 
is hardly the way to encourage sacrifice, he 
thinks. He furthermore complains that we 
eulogize the importance of the country 
parish from the study of our city church, 
but in the ministerial fellowships and 
church courtesies we treat it as if it were of 
no value. ‘“‘My chum would not go to the 
weak church; I did on principle. Now he 
is recognized by the brethren as somebody, 
while I am nobody, because of the stations 
we occupy. Half this talk in print about 
the importance of the weak church is either 
cant or hypocrisy. Who ever heard of a 
pastor of such a church being put on a com- 
mittee by our State Association or other- 
wise treated as a pastor of an important 
field?’’? is a question a young man indig- 
nantly thrust at me. Fortunately for me, 
from the recollections of ten years I could 
think of one case. 

Young men would be more inclined to go 
to small churches if the older men would 
set the example as they have opportunity. 
A class in theology once turned on their 
professor, who was eloquently advocating 
missions, with the proposition that, if he 
would lead the way to the foreign field, they 
would follow. Young men have a sense of 
the situation. There are those who for 
long years have received the honors and 
emoluments of large fields. They have done 
noble service. But there comes a day 
when they are no longer equal to the heavy 
burden, but they are still able to minister 
to the small church. Their pecuniary con- 
dition is equal to the emergency. As the 
young men see them retiring within com- 
fortable quarters or going to linger about 
the halls and libraries of the university 
town, they ask, ‘‘ Why do they not go to the 
small church?’’ There are fine examples 
before us, some still living, some passed be- 
yond, like Dr. Eddy, who thought it not 
unworthy of him to come down from a 
metropolitan pulpit to a home missionary 
field. The young man asks, Why are there 
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not more such men? Whocan answer him? 
We can make it easier for the young man to 
go to the weak church. We can solve the 
problem if we will. 


“INVITING FIELDS” AND HOW THEY 
DIDN'T INVITE.. 


BY REV. F. F. LEWIS, PUTNEY, VT. 


Dear Brother: I was much interested in your 
article in the Congregationalist of Dec. 14, en- 
titled Four Inviting Fields. Will you please 
tell meégetc. 


These words have become somewhat fa- 
miliar during the past few weeks, for thirty 
ministers have written letters of inquiry 
concerning the fields mentioned. The four 
fields are now all supplied and we have the 
names of some six or eight good men to pre- 
sent to other churches. The letters written 
are worth a little study as throwing some 
light on the question of ministerial supply 
and demand. 

All but one or two of the ministers were 
in active service, in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country—thirteen in New Eng- 
land, the others in New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kansas and Utah. They desired a change. 
The reasons given were usually that they 
had aged relatives in this vicinity wlo 
needed their care, or that they wished bet- 
ter educational advantages for their chil- 
dren, One man inquired about malaria, 
and one remarked that if Utah became a 
State, as seemed likely, his present field of 
labor would not be desirable. Two were 
supplying Presbyterian churches and one 
was conpected with the United Brethren. 

As each letter was received its receipt was 
acknowledged, and letters of inquiry were 
written to the men who were named as 
references and to the home missionary sec- 
retary in the State from which the ‘letter 
came. The larger part of this work came 
upon our own efficient secretary of domestic 
missions, Rev. C. H. Merrill. The letters 
received from the referees were eminently 
fair and judicial in their spirit, neither un- 
duly praising nor blaming. According to 
these replies, the candidates were divided 
into two classes, those available for our 
work and those who were not. Of the lat- 
ter class one or two were set aside as being 
too far advanced in years. 

Of the others a frequent criticism was 
that they were uneasy, remaining only a 
year or two in a place, and often seeking a 
change. One or two were spoken of as 
weak, one or two as strong in some lines 
but not well balanced. In this latter class 
were placed those who gave an extended 
list of their own good qualities. While this 
was in a measure permissible in such a 
letter of inquiry, yet the general rule holds 
good: “Let another praise thee and not 
thine own mouth.’’ 

Of the class regarded as available, one 
letter may be given as a fair sample: 

I am a young man, with growing family, 
and willing to work. I am willing to be in- 
vestigated and refer to ——, ——-, ——. For 
character and ability to —-,——. For min- 
isterial standing to —~. I have had two 
churches—one nearly doubled its membership 
during my four years and the other increased 
well. Hoping to serve the Lord in His way 
Iam — —. 

One curious fact, and somewhat disap- 
pointing, developed itself in this connec- 
tion. Three or four who proved desirable 
were written to and never replied. Either 
they did not receive the letters or, having 
already found work, did not think it worth 
while toanswer. Should it be asked, ** What 
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kind of ministers do the churches want?” 
the churches usually say, ‘‘Send us a good, 
energetic man.’’ Half unconsciously they 
put goodness as the first requisite and en- 
ergy as the second. They want a man of 
fair pulpit ability, whose eyes are not glued 
to his manuscript, and who “takes pains to 
speak with everybody.” 

Should it be asked, ‘‘What kind of 
churches do these ministers want?’’ a sim- 
ilar reply might be given. They want a 
good, energetic church. The third and the 
fourth fields were emphasized in most of 
the inquiries, especially the third, which, 
by its description, seemed to indicate an 
enterprising, wide-awake people. Ministers 
are learning to shun those caricatures of 
churches which are reported as willing to 
pay a minister a large salary to do their 
work, and let himdoit alone. As someone 
says, ‘‘It is like putting a man into cold 
storage.” 

A ministers’ bureau, modeled after our 
teachers’ bureaus, would be a convenience. 
One reason for the large number of letters 
received was, undoubtedly, because these 
fields, with a partial description, were thus 
brought to public notice. The manager of 
such a bureau would need to be patient, in- 
vestigating, judicial. He would be able to 
do a great deal of good. As matters now 
are, the duties of a ministers’ bureau are 
borne largely by our State home missionary 
secretaries. By virtue of their office, they 
know, better than any one else, nearly all 
the ministers and churches in the State. 
But it is a heavy, often thankless, addition 
to their burdens. 

Finally, although I have made the ac- 
quaintance of a great many pleasant gentle- 
men, and although the results have been so 
satisfactory, and although the Congregation- 
alist is an excellent advertising medium, I 
will never again attempt to describe in print 
Four Inviting Fields. 


WHO SHALL MAN THE SMALL 
OHUROHES? 

The ministers who would do as 
Jesus Christ would do. Yes, but who are 
they? The young men. Why the young 
men? Less sacrifice for them. So, if Jesus 
Christ were a Congregational minister in 
the United States He would take a little 
church while young and unmarried and a 
big church when He was forty? 

Common sense tells me that there is a 
business side and a religious side to this 
matter of being a minister to the churches 
for the Lord Jesus Christ, and we ought to 
know which side we are talking about. ‘I 
have been young and now am old,’ and 
have ministered to a church of twenty: five 
members and to one of 700, and to several 
of sizes between these, and I thought that I 
was serving the Lord in all of them, and I 
never thought that on the ground of copy- 
ing Christ a young man should go to a small 
church rather than myself as a mature man. 

A few years ago a pastor of a leading 
church in a large Western city published an 
appeal for men to fill the pulpits of the 
home missionary churches in his State, 
querying whether all the self-sacrificing 
spirit was gone out of the ministry. It 
never occurred to him that he could go to 
one or two or three of them and let his 
church be occupied by some one of less 
sacrifice. And when his time to leave his 
parish came he went to a large church. 

Now there are many reasons, on the pro- 
fessional, business side, why a young man 
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ought to go to a smaller church, but on the 
‘‘high moral ground”? side none at all. On 
that side there is no more reason for ayoung 
man out of Oberlin Seminary going to a 
home missionary church than for the doing 
of it by one of the noble pastors of the 
splendid churches in that city. If it is 
argued that he, this young man, need not, 
in his self-sacrifice, get married for a year 
or two, why should he not continue his sac- 
rifice all his life? And why should not the 
older man turn his wife and children over 
to his father-in-law and go into his work 
single handed? AN OLD PASTOR. 


A PASTOR FOR EVERY OHUROH. 


BY REV. JAMES OAKEY, ZUMBROTA, MINN, 


Dr. Brand’s Plea in Behalf of the Weaker 
Churches is none too earnest, but the doc- 
tor makes an unfounded assumption, which 
seems to be fostered by the Education So. 
ciety and by our seminaries. It is assumed 
that each smallest Congregational church in 
our land needs the services of a pastor to 
labor exclusively with that church; that 
our seminaries must furnish a pastor for 
each church, and that the Christian public 
are derelict in duty if they do not contribute 
the means necessary for educating that 
number of ministers. 

Au experience of twelve years as pastor 
of home missionary churches enables me to 
say that the number of members reported 
by the Year-Book as belonging to a church 
does not usually fitly represent the impor- 
tance'of the work of the smaller churches. 
A church of twenty to thirty members, in a 
growing Western town, may mean more for 
the Lord’s cause than some in the East with 
100. But even if it were not a necessity, as 
at present in so many cases it is, it is the 
only reasonable thing that many of the 
smallest churches should either be yoked 
together or with stronger neighboring 
churches, 

There is a feeling among many of the 
smaller churches that they are unjustly 
dealt with by the missionary society unless 
they each have the entire time of a pastor. 
Some of these churches are reasonable in 
feeling that they would soon reach self-sup- 
port with a pastor all their own, but there 
are many churches that can never, unaided, 
support even the young minister and his 
wife. These feeblest members of the fold 
must not be neglected or abandoned. Yet 
no less can be asked than that they should 
accept willingly the situation forced upon 
them by providence, and strive to do the 
Lord’s work under the ministrations of 
their own pastor, who lives in a neighboring 
town but visits them regularly every Sunday. 

The majority of our Western towns have 
ap excess of churches, mostly small and de- 
pendent on missionary treasuries at the 
East. A town of 1,800, or less, people, with 
eight churches, had but a single self-sup- 
porting Protestant church! Such a state of 
things complicates the problem and delays 
the day of self-support, but all the more 
need and justice of two or more churches 
laying hold of one minister and cordially 
supporting him, instead of flying to the 
Home Missionary Society for aid to support 
two ministers, where uo aid whatever is 
needed and only one minister. This would 
ease our home missionary treasuries and 
simplify the task which our seminaries have 
before them. The time will never come 
when the 5,140 Congregational churches of 
the United States will need 5,140 ministers, 
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The Home 
OOMMONPLAOE LIVES. 


«A commonplace life,” we say and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 


‘The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings. 
And dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
If the flowers should fail and the sun shine not— 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful whole. 
—Home and Country Magazine. 
BER ron URAL San 

One of the busiest and most successful 
business men in a Western city and his ac- 
complished wife set apart one evening each 
week for their four children. For that time 
they accept no engagements and give no 
invitations. All the family plan for the 
occasion and look forward to it with pecul- 
iar pleasure. The children are allowed for 
that one evening to sit up as late as their 
parents and all unite in the innocent games 
and plays which delight the childish heart. 
These parents hold the claims of their own 
children superior to all society demands, 
and perhaps the weekly relaxation is one 
reason for the clear head and keen judg- 
ment which has enabled the father to win 
and hold conspicuous business success. 
And there is little danger that boys and 
girls brought up in such an atmosphere 
will ever acquire a taste for questionable 
amusements or vicious companions, 


A recent utterance in this department on 
the servant girl question has elicited interest- 
ing comments from some of our masculine 
readers. One Western man, who has had 
years of experience in employing domestic 
help, contends that the root of the difficulty 
lies in the public sentiment against this form 
of work. He says: ‘‘ If a daughter from one 
of our so-called first families should engage 
in this service and appear at a social gath- 
ering with her identity hidden but the fact 
of her occupation made known she would 
be frozen out.’’ In his judgment the only 
way to break down this prejudice is for 
young ladies from wealthy and cultivated 
homes to make housework a ‘‘fad.’? In 
support of his opinion he cites the change 
of sentiment in the matter of taking board- 
ers. Only afew years ago, in the city near 
which he lives, it was impossible to find 
board in private families of high standing. 
Now it is quite the fashion for these fam- 
ilies to receive two, or even more, people 
into their homes on this basis. We doubt 
if all the difficulties associated with the 
servant girl problem can be settled by ap- 
plying the “‘fad’’ principle, but it would 
help amazingly in creating a healthier sen- 
timent on the subject. 


Who are “‘poor’’? Said a resident of one 
of our largest New England cities the other 
day, welcoming a newcomer from another 
State: “ You will find our society very sim- 
ple, Mrs. T. We are all poor together here, 
you see.’’ The speaker was a gentleman of 
high standing in one of the professions, and 
the “simple society”? of which he spoke 
was made up of households whose yearly 
expenditures might be anywhere from five 
to ten thousand dollars. Compared with a 
New York millionaire such a man might 
perhaps be called “poor.” But why should 
it be a matter of course to him to compare 
himself in that way? Why should day 
laborers and gardeners, and farmers and 
street car conductors, and mechanics and 
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store keepers, and country doetors and law- 
yers, and ministers and schoo! teachers be 
left out of the comparison? It was, per- 
haps, only a careless way of speaking. But 
such careless ways of speaking are too 
common. They show inconsiderateness, and 
they hurt. How would a really poor man 
feel, do you think—a man who could hardly 
call the doctor for his sick baby—if he 
heard people with ten, twenty, fifty times 
his resources speaking of themselves as 
‘‘poor’”’? There seems to be a persistent 
ignorance on the part of many well to do 
persons as to the conditions under which 
the majority of their fellow-beings live. 
Not long since at a woman’s club some one 
said that not more than one famil¥ in twelve 
the country over kept a servant. Instantly 
a murmur of surprise. and incredulity ran 
round the room. ‘Do you believe that can 
be true?’’ was the whisper. Yet the state- 
ment is a long way inside of the truth, as 
all those women might have known if they 
had only thought. Ought they not to have 
thought? And ought not all of us to think? 





“T KNOW.” 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


There is probably no more offensive habit 
current among cultivated people than that 
of flat-footed, unqualified assertion. Even 
those who are highly educated are often 
guilty of this rudeness. They are usually 
too old for reformation, but parents can and 
should see to it that their children are com- 
pelled to express themselves more modestly. 
In Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, he 
several times alludes to the fact that early in 
life he recognized the wisdom and propriety 
of avoiding dogmatic expressions, and that 
throughout his whole career he made it a 
practice to say, ‘It is my opinion that this 
is so,’”’ instead of ‘‘I know that this is so.”’ 
If the men and women of this generation 
would only pattern after the wise old phi- 
losopher, society would be much more agree- 
able and much higher in tene than now. 

Other considerations than may at first ap- 
pear enter into the need of teaching a child 
early in life to avoid this vulgar habit. 
Modesty of statement will almost inevita- 
bly cultivate a corresponding modesty of 
thought, and thus that overweening conceit 
which is at the root of many an embittered 
and unsuccessful life will be discouraged. 

The most frequent occasions on which 
this peculiarity displays itself occur, by a 
strange paradox, in the discussion of the 
most exalted themes, such as literature, art, 
philosophy, politics and religion. Ina not- 
able assembly not many days ago, a gentle- 
man remarked: ‘ There is no place for the 
dialect novel. It was a fad, and, like all fads, 
it has practically passed away.”’ 

‘*T cannot agree with you,” cried a spir- 
ited woman. ‘‘I believe that true dialect, 
skillfully rendered, will always possess a 
charm for a large class of readers. I like 
it very much myself.” 

‘You will be ashamed to acknowledge it 
a few years from now,’ he said, with an 
affected lightness which covered a deep 
disdain. He then went on to enunciate 
certain dicta regarding the place of the 
novel in so positive and unqualified a man- 
ner as to amount to an insult to his hearers, 
many of whom were quite as well able to 
judge of literary merit as himself, and most 
of whom held quite different opinions from 
his. 

The musicians who have not deified Wag- 
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ner have had a hard position to maintain 
during the last decade. There is no surer 
and louder- mouthed partisan than your thor- 
ough-going Wagnerian. 

Intolerance of. the opinions of others and 
undue confidence in one’s own should be 
utterly disallowed in the family circle. It 
is easy enough to reprove the children for 
this fault. As Portia wittily remarked, in 
the effective language of the master of 
words, it is the following of ‘‘mine own 
teaching’’ that is hard. 





SPRING ON COUNTRY RODS. 


BY GLIFTON JOHNSON. 








The poet pictures spring as a beautiful 
maiden coming down a woodland path. Her 
face is wreathed in smiles and her arms are 
full of flowers. Then, too, when you turn 
the leaves of an art catalogue and find a 
painting entitled ‘‘Spring’’ you may be 
pretty sure the original will be some hillside 
where the apple trees put forth their clouds 
of pink and white blossoms, or a bit beside 


“some stream or pond where the green mists 


of the fresh starting leafage are mirrored in 
the quiet waters. 

This is spring idealized. It is true, yet 
it is not the whole truth. With the coming 
of March the New England native begins to 
look for a thaw, which, unlike the other 
thaws of the winter, shall be a finality. The 
other thaws, as, for instance, ‘the January 
thaw,”’ which the oldest inhabitant always 
expects with no small degree of confidence, 
only temporize with winter. A cold snap 
of redoubled severity always lurks in their 
wake. When the March thaw comes, how- 
ever, the farmer has a feeling that spring is 
not far off. He finds a harbinger of ap- 
proaching mildpess io the way the crows 
caw, in the woodpecker’s signaling as he 
hammers away at a dead limb on the maple 
tree before the house, in the south winds 
that blow; and when, at length, he sights 
a bluebird, that settles it—spring is really 
coming. 

One of the most marked features of the 
change of seasons is its effect on the roads, 
for from four to eight weeks the traveling 
is, to say the least, something much better 
talked about than experienced. First, the 
snow softens and the horses slump through 
at every step and your sleigh pitches about 
like a ship in a heavy sea. Next, the bare 
earth begins to show in spots and the 
muddy roadway is exposed here and there. 
As a result the paths of the travelers be- 
come characterized by a remarkable irreg- 
ularity. To take advantage of: the snow 
they dodge all about the roadway from this 
side to that and often make detours far out 
into the fields. In every hollow a shallow 
pond forms, and these sheets of water are 
by no means lacking even in the main high- 
way. When the horse takes a lively gait 
through one of the larger ponds the sen- 
sation is much that of a voyage by water 
on a little steam tug. 

Nearly every night there is a sharp frost. 
Even before the sun has set you can feel the 
chill of the approaching night, and the mud 
stiffens and splinters of ice begin to form 
on the roadway puddles. Winter is loath to 
acknowledge himself conquered and he fre- 
quently sweeps down and does battle with 
the gentler forces of the south long after 
these have begun to assert themselves. 
Sometimes he comes with a whirl of snow 
that whitens all the fields and gives the 
landscape a January look again. But even 
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if it is a blizzard that buries the country 
and drifts the roadways, the snow lies lightly 
and it settles and disappears very quickly. 

Again winter comes with wild blasts of 
wind that makes every wooden house at all 
exposed vibrate and totter, and sets every 
loose blind, dvor and window about the 
place to rattling and banging. It whistles 
about the eaves and chimney tops and makes 
strange creakings and buzzings among the 
crevices and loose boards of the barn. It 
turps the roads to flint and petrifies in them 
every rut and roughness. Mr. Farmer gets 
well shaken up even when he travels in bis 
** spring wagon’’—a vehicle which has noth- 
ing to do with the season, but so named 
because it has springs to cushion its move- 
ments. Mrs. Farmer has, doubtless, been 
contemplating house cleaning, but now, 
with a shiver, concludes to put it off a week 
longer. 

Snowstorms sometimes come as late as 
the middle of April. The late snowstorms 
usually occur in the night, and it is always 
with something of surprise that one awakes 
in the morning and looks out to find yester- 
day’s brown earth transformed to a world 
of white. The snow is apt to be soft and 
clinging and all the trees and fences bear 
feathery loads that give every view, whether 
of field or village street, a magic charm 
and make the aisles of the wood fairyland. 
These late storms are known as sugar snows 
and are supposed to make the maple sap 
flow more freely—why, I do not know. A 
day’s sunlight will usually dispel them and 
leave only shreds behind where some chance 
shadow gave protection. : 

To a degree this kind of snow is also es- 
teemed a beneficence in that it is said to 
take the frost out of the ground and “settle 
the going.’’ But its first effect on the trav- 
eling is rather appalling. If you live in the 
farm districts and note the teams that pass 
you will be apt to see the farmer on foot, 
his horse, with lowered head, panting as it 
drags the wagon, and the vehicle itself with 
wheels so balled with snow that the spokes 
are almost filled in between, while the hubs 
have swollen ponderously and the rims are 
ten times their natural size. That the snow 
takes the frost out of the ground seems to 
be past argument when one notes the effect 
of its melting. How else could the mud be 
so vastly augmented? 

On the days when the mud is at its worst 
a drive along a country road is much like a 
drive through a bog as many miles long as 
the journey is. The horse can do little but 
plod, and, if the wagon is heavily loaded, it 
is not unlikely you will find points where 
he cannot do even that. When a teamster 
finds himself stalled in the mud he throws 
off part of his load, or gets the driver of 
some friendly team to hitch on ahead and 
pull him out of his rut, There are times 
when he has to unhitch his horses and aban- 
don the wagon altogether, for the time being. 

The roads dry unevenly, and often with 
little apparent logic. The highway can, 
however, be depended on to be slowest to 
settle where sheltered by woods and where 
the big drifts have longest lingered. Sandy 
levels are very quickly dried, and the dust 
flies on them weeks before other parts have 
arrived at their summer aspect. A wind 
which does not freeze is heralded as a good 
thing, ‘because it will dry up the mud.” 
The harder it blows the more effective it 
becomes. A gradual approach of mild 
weather is also regarded with complacence 
as regards its relation to mud, It is argued 
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that this allows the frost to subside deep 
down, so that when the hard winter upper 
surface is reduced to mud the layer which 
must be relieved of frost before the mud 
will disappear is much thinner than it 
would be had the thaw been so marked as 
to make surface mud at once. 

But no season is probably hailed with 
more rejoicing by the country dwellers than 
spring, and in the general satisfaction they 
feel over the fact that winter is past they 
take the hard traveling philosophically and 
utter few words of complaint thereat. 


TOWARDS OHINA. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


The external appearance of ordinary sil- 
ver mines, at least of the half-dozen or more 
which I have seen, is about as picturesque 
and unusual as the exterior of a common 
barn or sawmill. It is only when one steps 
on the cage, which seems to be a small, 
square section cut out of an ordinary board 
floor, and begins to drop down, down, down, 
while little stones or loose earth rattle down 
on his head, that he begins to realize that 
he is going towards China, by an air line, so 
to speak, and into the hidden underground 
over which he has so often bravely walked. 

Asa rule, it is much more interesting to 
talk about a trip a thousand feet below the 
earth’s surface than it is to live through it. 
Your voice is firmer and you seem to see 
things clearer, for, however brave you may 
be, you cannot quite ignore the suggestion 
that the bottom might drop out of the cage 
or the cage might fall the whole length of 
its journey in one fearful movement. The 
pleasantest part of our visit to the Dancing 
Jim mine was when we left the cage on the 
return journey and found the sun shining 
rich and warm on the solid earth. But the 
most interesting part, and that of which we 
most frequently speak to our friends, was 
the walk through the tenth ‘ level.’’ 

As you know, a mine is often arranged 
in “levels” or floors, like a many storied 
house. If excavations have been made a 
thousand feet below the surface, it is quite 
probable that at each hundred feet there is 
a “level’’ or floor which may correspond to 
the fourth, sixth or tenth story of a large 
house. We went to the tenth floor, which 
you might safely call the ground floor, or 
possibly the basement. It was a busy place, 
like a small manufacturing town. Streets 
were laid out in all directions, and on each 
were built tracks over which cars of silver 
ore were being pushed toward the cage, 
and from there were taken up to the outer 
world.. The superintendent showed us a 
map of this level. Each street or ‘‘lead”’ 
had its own name, and the superintendent 
could tell on the instant just where his men 
were at work and just how many were em- 
ployed on each avenue. 

It was rather pitiful to see the men, with 
small, protected lights on their caps, picking 
away at the glittering rock wall of precious 
ore with their little picks, and you would 
have said that no great results could come 
from such apparently slow and aimless 
work. But the Dancing Jim is one of the 
best mines in the rich State of Nevada, and 
not all the work is done with a pickax. As 
we walked on through the streets we con- 
stantly heard rumbling sounds like thunder, 
now above us and now beneath, sometimes 
alarmingly loud and clear and, again, muf- 
fled, as if coming from a long distance. 
These were the sounds of heavy blasts, 
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which were constantly going on and by 
means of which rich rocks of silver ore 
which resisted the attacks of the miner’s 
pick were so shaken and shattered that their 
treasures fell an easy prey to the miner. 

One thing I particularly liked about the 
miners—they did not wish to be pitied. To 
us whose days are spent above ground and 
whose work is done in the face of the sun 
life in a mine seems gloomy indeed, but not 
so to the miner. He has been brought up 
to this sort of life, and even if he is some- 
times weary of its limitations he is brave 
and cheery and does not care to be consid- 
ered an object of compassion. It matters 
not to him whether he belongs to the ‘ day 
force” or the ‘‘ night force’’—he goes to it 
quite as cheerily as most men go to their 
tasks. The sunlight and the fair valley, 
with its rivers and flowers, never looked so 
inviting as when we came up from that 
hole in the floor and took a good look at 
the mountain whose inner secrets we had 
been reading. 

Another day we walked to the Colcord 
mine, where, instead of working down 
towards China, men gathered gold by an 
entirely different process. Here the rich 
earth was stored in hills above ground, and, 
in order to get it out and ready for use, 
hydraulic mining is employed. Water from 
springs far up on the mountains is brought 
down in pipes and, gathering tremendous 
force as it comes, is ready to hurl itself 
against the sandy side of the mountain, 
when the nozzle is open, as a tiger leaps on 
his prey. The water and precious earth 
flow together in a strong stream over a 
prepared course, where the gold is caught 
up by its intimate friend, quicksilver, which 
is lying in wait for it, and the common mud 
and the water may go on as they please, for - 
they are of no more value to the miner. 
As we left the hydraulic mining camp we 
saw a third way of getting precious metal 
from base earth. By the side of a little 
stream, near a deserted miner’s cabin, a 
poor, lone Chinaman sat slowly shaking a 
great iron pan of water and earth, just as 
the old miners did in the days when Cali- 
fornia gold was first discovered. Blasting ~ 
and trained rivers were not at his com- 
mand, but he seemed quite. content to sit 
shaking, shaking, and closely looking to see 
if by chance a few bits of shining gold could 
be found in his pan, and thoroughly con- 
tented with his smail share of the great 
earth’s treasures, 
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SUNDAY OOCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Materials given last week: 

Write on the six strips of cardboard, re- 
spectively, as follows: uffering and shame; 
lms house and jail; awlessness; ld rags for 
clothes ; ld hovels for homes ; 0 strong drink for 
me. The first letters, which are omitted, are 
to be supplied from the alphabet cards (s a 
loon). Each child should have the six strips 
and six letters. This plan can be carried out 
by using large letters to be pinned to the 
blackboard or wall. 

Prepare thirteen strips of cardboard one and 
a half inches in width and in length as fol- 
lows: 174 in., 164, 11, 9, 54, 54, 44, 44, 42, 34, 2. 
14,4. Lay aside the 16} in. strip, and number 
the others in the above order—No. 1 (17}), 
No. 2 (11), ete. Then on each of the twelve 
strips write the words, “ Million dollars every 
year for,’’- and add to cach the appropriate 
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figures, This outline should be copied on the 
blackboard when the children are given the 
strips to use: 

million dollars every year for 





999 Liquor 
0 ——— Tobacco 
505 — ee Bread 
3038 ee Meat 
290 aenenemme Iron 
237 aticnils Woolen Goods 
253 samc Lumber 
210 comm Cotton Goods 
196 mm Shoes 
140 —— Sugar 
8B isis Education 
5h Missions 


These figures and the length of the strips 
represent the sums expended each year in 
our country for different articles. 

Draw and cut out from cardboard a num- 
ber of hearts, two for each child and an extra 
one. (For pattern see Congregationalist, Feb. 
15, page 220.) On the last write in red ink 
verses 31, 32 of Prov. 23, and with lemon juice 
draw a curving line through the letters to rep- 
resent a serpent. The lemon juice line does 
not show until it is heated. The other hearts 
are to be given to the children to be written 
on (see below). 

The Lesson: 

Read Daniel 1, 2,5. Thisis a story that will 
greatly interest children, even little ones, if 
explanations and vivid descriptions are given. 
Let the children look on in their own Bibles. 
temind them that Daniel was of the tribe of 
Judah, who was the ancestor of Christ. Show 
on the Bible Time Ladder when Judah and 
Daniel lived and who were their contempo- 
raries, Then read the following verses, ask- 
ing such questions as to lead the children to 
suggest these qualities of Daniel: Dan. 1: 12; 
2: 24; 5: 23, brave; 1: 8, pure; 5: 11-14, wise; 
2: 17-26, prayerful and thankful to God; 2: 28, 
30; 5: 17, humble ; 2: 49, loyal to friends. Have 
the children write these adjectives on the 
cardboard hearts with the words, “ Daniel, the 
captive boy who refused wine.’’ Belshazzar 
knew of the true God; his father had known 
of Him (chap. 4: 37). Read Dan. 5: 1-5. 

Belshazzar’s sins: 

1. His own sin of drunkenness (Isa. 5: 22). 

2. Led others into this sin (Prov. 31: 4, 5). 

3. Profaned God’s holy things and led others 
to do so (Num. 18: 32). 

4. Worshiped idols and led others to do so 
(Ex. 20: 5). Let the children write on the 
other hearts: Belshazzar, the king who drank 
wine—Lawless, Profane, Idol-worshiping. 

Notice that it was ‘‘while he tasted the 
wine” that Belshazzar sent for the holy ves- 
sels, and that they ‘drank wine” and then 
“praised gods of gold and silver.” A verse 
in the Bible says that ‘ wine takes away the 
heart’; this means that drinking wine not 
only weakens the body, as Daniel knew it 
would, but it weakens the mind and the will; 
it takes away the good sense and the desire 
and strength to do right. It takes away the 
heart, i.e., the character. Children may be 
made to appreciate the sin of. profaning the 
holy vessels by comparing it to the commun- 
ion cups being taken from the church and 
used in a low saloon by wicked men in their 
drunken carousals. 

Now call attention to the contrast between 
Daniel’s life and Belshazzar’s by reading 
verses 46-48 of chap. 2 and 29 of chap. 5 with 
25-31 of chap. 5; verses 6 of chap. 5 and 23 of 
chap. 9. Also these Bible precepts: Prov. 22: 
4; Rom. 1: 21; 1 Cor. 6: 10, and Prov. 23: 31, 
32. Belshazzar found that this last verse was 
true. He had music, feasting, drinking and 
merrymaking, but it was sinful pleasure and 
the serpent, i. e., trouble and death, were there. 
Show the heart on which is written Prov. 
23: 31, 32; it looks all right, but there is some- 
thing wrong there, though we do not see it. 
Hold the heart where it will be heated and the 
lemon juice line representing the serpent ap- 
pears. Using strong drink may seem all right, 
but danger is there. Now show the two ap 
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ples (see last week) on which are pasted the 

smiling and the scowling faces, and read these 

verses as the speeches of the apples (it is bet- 

ter for two little ones to recite the verses) : 
WHAT THE TWO APPLES SAID. 


Look at me! Look at me! 
Let every one see 

How smiling and happy I am, 
Because by and by, 

In a nice apple pie, 

I'll give comfort and joy 

To some girl or boy. 


I feel very sa 

I think it’s oy bad. 

They’re going to make cider of me, 
And that, sir, 1s why 

I scowl and I ery. 

It’s no sert of use 

To say apple juice 

Carmot harm ay or man, 
For I know, sir, it can. 

No harm may be meant, 

But a little ferment 

Often hides like a spider 

In the best of “ sweet cider.” 
so we —_— all think 

There should not be a drink 
Made from fruits or from grain 
To fire a man’s brain, 

But the rosy-cheeked apples 
And waving brown wheat 
God gives as good food 

For the hungry to eat. 

Next read Why I Never Tasted Liquor, ex- 
plaining it in simple language. Then take 
the Primary Temperance Catechism; read 
parts and show pictures from pages 2, 3, 8, 9, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, and by 
questions bring out the phrases “ suffering 
and shame,”’ etc. (see above materials). 

Teach that lawlessness means fighting, steal- 
ing, gambling, murder. In passing show on 
tbe blackboard or Lesson Roll that murder 
soelled backward is red rum, which is so often 
the cause of murder. 

With the letters and strips of cardbvard let 
the children make the following: 

; Suffering and shame. 

Almsbouse and jail. 

Lawlessness. 

Old rags for clothes. 

Old hovels for homes. 

No strong drink for me. 
Now give the children the twelve strips of 
cardboard, reserving No.1 and No. 12 of the 
strips. Have the children arrange the strips 
in order like steps. Explain what the differ- 
ent names mean—lumber, houses, furniture, 
cars, carriages, etc. Draw a lesson from the 
contrast between tobacco and bread. Then 
say you have kept the longest and the short- 
est pieces, and have the children guess what 
they are to represent. Then let them write on 
No. 1 “ Liquor” and on No. 12 “ Missions,” 
and place them at the top and the bottom of 
the steps. To help the children realize the 
vastness of this sum of $999,000,000 tell them 
that if it were to be divided into half dollars 
everybody in the whole world could have 
fifty cents. This gives them some conception 
of the enormity of this wicked waste. Then 
say that, bad as this seems, it is not all. Show 
the 164 in. strip, and write on it $900,000,000 
loss every year in our country from sickness, 
crime, insanity, beggary and Jost labor caused 
by the sale of liquor. Then lay this strip 
with that of liquor and t»bacco, end to end 
lengthwise. Above these lay the remaining 
ten strips, end to end lengthwise. Call the 
latter the ‘‘ Health and Happiness Road,” and 
the former the‘ Wicked Waste Road to Ruia.” 
Let the children say together, “ Liquor and 
tobacco cost more each year than bread, meat, 
etc. (naming the ten things). What a glorious 
change it would make in this world if we 
could turn these long strips “ Liquor” and 
‘¢ Tobacco ’”’ and add them to “ Education ” and 
“Missions”! (Let the children do this.) By 
doing this we double the length of our “ Road 
to Health and Happiness.’’ How can boys 
and girls help in the cause of temperance? 


Materials for Easter lesson next week: Sev- 
eral sheets of heavy, dark brown, wrapping 
paper and two or three of gilt paper. 


HOW TO EXTINGUISH FIRE. 


Take twenty pounds of common salt and 
ten pounds of sal ammoniac (muriate of 
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ammonia, to be had of any druggist), and 
dissolve in seven gallons of water. When dis- 
solved it can be bottled and kept in each 
room in the house, to be used in an emer- 
gency. In case of a fire occurring, one or 
two bottles should be immediately thrown 
with force into the burning place so as to 
break them; the fire will certainly be ex- 
tinguished. This is an exceedingly simple 
process and certainly worth a trial.—Medi- 
cal and Surgical Reporter. 


SS 


OBJECTIONS TO BOARDING. 


It is commonly argued that it is cheaper to 
board than to keep house. A writer in the 
Chautauquan, having shown the fallacy of this 
reasoning, points out other respects in which 
there is a distinct loss in boarding: 


The practice is kept up, too, at the ex- 
pense of things of far more value than 
money. For women is this especially the 
case. In the eagerness with which they 
seek out pleasanter pathways over which to 
make the journey through life, many sup- 
pose that by choosing one devoid of the 
peculiar roughnesses which marked the old 
familiar way they will find just that much 
easier traveling in a new one, all forgetful 
that other hubs of discomfort are scattered 
there. Boarding, as a general thing, pur- 
chases for women a certain amount of ease, 
but at the cost of some of the richest experi- 
ences of life. Fancy poets passing through 
hotels in search of themes which could in- 
spire such productions as The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night and Snow Bound! For board- 
ing, women pay all of the delightful associ- 
ations of home life. Their interests are 
narrowed and the inevitable tendency, ex- 
cept in the case of those engaged in other 
occupations which leave but little, if any, 
leisure time upon their hands, is toward the 
development of aimless, selfish lives. 

It is only fair, perhaps, to say that the 
great majority of advocates of boarding are 
women. Most men, before they settle in 
families of their own, have had experience 
in this kind of living, and turn from it with 
the greatest of pleasure to the thought of a 
quiet, private home. For them boarding is 
a wearisome life. Thrown into contact all 
day, in the business world, with people in 
whom they have no personal interest, they 
desire a complete change in their hours of 
freedom, but being compelled to sit at meals 
and to meet through the house with others 
bearing the same relation toward them is, 
in large part, like a continuation of their 
business hours. No matter how plain the 
surroundings, how simple the fare, to the 
master of the house the fact that all of its 
appointments have to do only with himself 
and with those who make life dearest to 
him offsets whatever lack of material goods 
may exist there and forms the crowning 
pleasures of his day. 

The failure to establish a genuine home 
deprives children of one of the best and 
strongest influences of their lives and robs 
their after years of what should form their 
brightest reminiscences. Nothing save the 
direst of necessity should induce parents to 
despoi!l of their rightful claims those en- 
trusted to their care. 

Boarding acts as a wet blanket in society. 
The duties of hospitality cannot be well met, 
generally, outside of private residences. 
The hearty welcome and good cheer which 
delight the hearts of the home guests and 
touch responsive cords of appreciation and 
sympathy will not thrive in the chilling at- 
mosphere of more public surroundings. 
The interchange of social courtesies be- 
tween such dissimilar headquarters will not 
equalize itself sufficiently to form an even 
current, and the attempts to make it do so 
on the part of those who try to work at this 
disadvantage become less frequent and often 
soon cease altogether, And so it happens 
that almost in proportion as boarding is en- 
gaged in by the settled members of a com- 
munity are so many factors withdrawn from 
the true social life of the place, and society 
is beggared of those whom it has a right to 

claim. 

The great outside practical world de- 
mands as strong a representation of home 
life as possible, for only there can the firm 
and steady supports upon which it must 
rest find their foundation. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
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UR regular signal is put at 
masthead this week simply 
to keep in mind that our 
business, as Cornerers, is 
to ask something, learn 
something, know some- 
thing, get something, be 
something! This is more 
important for you young 
folks than for anybody else 
in the world. A_ boy’s 
mind—like his pocket—will 
hold a large amount of 

things easily, if they are things that he 

likes. I am often amazed to see how much 
and how well he remembers something he 
is interested in. Besides, what you put into 
your head now will stay there as long as 
you live. The years between ten and twenty 

are your years—don’t fool them away! I 

was made very happy the other day by read- 

ing a letter about two Corner boys whom I 

had never seen (I shall not tell you whether 

they live in Connecticut or Colorado); it said 
that they were ‘both earnest Christians, 
active in the Y. P. S. C. E., —— nearly ready 
for college, and -— a strong, manly, genuine 
boy, twelve years old.’’ Blessed the moth- 
ers and the Corners that have such boys! 
But what I had in mind to say was that 
my ? about a new stamp exchange list, 
asked in the Corner of Feb, 22, has had a 
shower of answers, all favorable. Most give 
the size of their collections, and Sarah Noah 
says that we ought to print the number 
after the name on the list, so that collectors 
will have some guide in writing. It might 
be well also for them to give their age, as it 
would be pleasanter for members to corre- 
spond with those of about their own age. 
If any of you comply with this, give the 
number in your collection, not of your dupli- 
cates. If you give age, put that in a paren- 
thesis, so that: I shall not print it wrong, 
making a boy’s collection thirteen and his 
age 350! Now for a few of the letters: 
SoutH Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I see that you intend hav- 
ing a new list of Cornerers collecting stamps. 

I was just intending to write you about it, but 

Melville W. got ahead of me. Please put my 

name on the list. I wish you could have seen 

the Washington’s Birthday exercises at my 
school. We had the program which was pre- 
pared by the Youth’s Companion and it was 


very interesting. 
Yours with love, Kinstry B. 


That is a good place where Kinsley lives 
to celebrate that anniversary, for General 
Washington carried on a very interesting 
program of exercises there himself one hun- 
dred and eighteen years ago this week, re- 
sulting in the sailing away of Lord Howe on 
Saturday—“ Evacuation Day,’’ you know. 

BRIDGEPORT, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please place my 
name on the “up-to-date” list of stamp col- 
lectors. I have about 300 stamps in a small 
album. Can you tell me where and for what 
price I can obtain a large one? I would like 
a few Hawaiian stamps if there are any left. 
If Hawaii is annexed to our country collect- 
ors will have to hurry for the present stamps. 

Yours truly, JosEPHINE B. 

I think you may feel sure of at least three 
years from the present month to collect the 
present issues of Hawaiian stamps! Mr. 
H. D. Noyes, 134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
sells stamp albums to us Cornerers at re- 
duced prices. Ask for the 1894 edition. 
The cloth binding is much better than the 
boards. A bright little member called this 
morning to ask me to get him that kind. 

Roxgury, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have started a stam 
collection, but do not progress very fast with 
it. I have also a small coin collection. Do 
you know the last year in which U. S. half- 
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cents were minted? I would like to corre- 
spond with any one about twelve years old. 
I like to read very much, especially about 
Plymouth and the Pilgrims and other histor- 
ical events. Can you recommend any good 
books ? WALTER C, 

Pilgrims’ First Year in New England 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. $1.00] is one good 
book—a big boy came to me the other day 
to borrow it. You would like Coffin’s Old 
Times in the Colonies, from which our 
Standish fireplace picture came, as also the 
same author’s Life of Lincoln (mentioned 
Dec. 14) and Sheldon’s Studies in American 
History (Dec. 28). Ask your teacher, or 
the librarian in your branch of the ‘‘ Boston 
Public,’ for others. My coin catalogue 
gives 1857 as the latest half-cent year. 
While writing this a very tall boy calls to 
“read the meter’’ (electric meter—and I 
hope he will make it ‘“‘short meter’’ this 
month), and seeing the coin books he tells 
me that he heard the dollar of 1804 was 
worth $700. If you have one of that date 
better—keep it till 1904. I have a 1799 dol- 
lar which [ will sell (to a Cornerer) for $650, 
or even less! 

Speaking about coins, I have a letter 
about those aluminum pieces of currency 
which [ could not make float (Dec. 7.) 

KaALAMAzoo, MIcH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Edward H. was not mis- 
taken—our aluminum car tickets will float 
on water. A grown-up boy in our household 
proved it by placing tive of them in a basin 
of water. There they floated, arranging them- 
selves side by side as if magnetized. This 
same grown-up boy wants to ask you if it is 
really true that the Youth’s Companion firm, 
Perry Mason & Co., is not composed of Mr. 
Perry Mason and his partners? Possibly I 
might plead for entrance to the Corner be- 
cause of my pleasant memories of days when 
my afternoon walks led me past your house 
and when I occasiovally stopped for a word 
with Sarah Noah. Was Kitty Clover in the 
family then? Yours very truly, 1. F. 


Was my failure then owing to the fact 
that I had only one piece of aluminum in- 
stead of five? What bearing would the 
specific gravity of aluminum—2.56—have 
on its floatability? A letter from a gentle- 
man in Northern Minnesota says: 


I have a G. A. R. medal of aluminum ex- 
actly the size of a dollar and about one-fourth 
as heavy. [Specific gravity of silver, 10.5. 
Some time ago there was considerable sai 
about this new metal. It is silver colored, 
does not tarnish or rust in air or water, sinks 
in water [italics ours.—Mr, M.], and is nearly 
as strong as silver. It is claimed that by a 
new process it can be manufactured to sell at 
eighteen cents a pound. It is the metallic 
base of alum and abundantin clay. G.£E.N. 


I have a cutting on my desk saying that 
aluminum is now used for the rims of 
bicycles. If the whole wheel were made 
of this-metal, could it float across rivers? 

Sarah Noah comes in this moment with 
a handful of pussy willows and says that 
K. C. is seven years old on the 17th. A 
Hyde Park Corne:er writes: 

I have a large cat, whose name is Frisky. 
She is now lying sound asleep on the sofa, but 
would wake in an instant if the word ‘‘ meat’”’ 
was spoken. I guess she would like to send 
her love to Kitty Clover. GERTRUDE M. 

Valentine’s Day brought a pretty picture 
of a dog, Rover, poetically addressed to 
Kitty Clover! The postmark showed it did 


not come from 
HATFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . .. I have a pet dog by 
the name of Rover. We go to Enfield in the 
summer, and he has always lived there till 
now. A man went from Hatfield to Enfield 
to get his colt. Rover came back with him. 
We sent him back on the cars Saturday and 
on Tuesday morning he was here again. He 
had found his way seventeen miles and had 
crossed a river a quarter of a mile broad. I 
like to hear very much about Capt. M. and his 
boats. Yours truly, Jostan W. 


Other animals go back into the box. 
Mr. MARTIN, 


15 March 1894 


I Prefer 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
to others because 

It is pure and wholesome. 

It takes less for the same 
baking. 

It never fails, 

And bread and cake keep 

, their freshness and flavor. 

CoRNELIA CAMPBELL BEDFORD, 

Supt. New York Cooking School. 


December 4th, 1893. 








THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


West Liberty, Ia. 

We have a baby 20 months old ni 8 was 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
that no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 
Food saved her. Mrs.A. J. WESTLAND. 
Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or so, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he is just recovering from a severe 
illness and could not digest milk at all before 
using the Food. Mrs. Wa. J. QUINN. 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’’ mailed 


Free to any address, 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 








There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if *«NONE-SUCH’”’? CONDENSED 

used. There’s 
of preparing 
mince meat 


grinding 


will miss 
. of useless work. 

At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





TO USERS OF 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract. 


We have secured a set of superb photographic 
reproductions in half-tone of the entire World’s 
Columbian Exposition. This beautiful Art Port- 
folio will be issued in fourteen parts, eavh part 
containing sixteen engravings or 224 in all. The 
complete work will contain engravings of ever 
Main — every State and Territorial Build- 
ing, every Foreign Building, Interior Views, 
Lagoons, Statuary, Grounds, Fountains, and 
about fifty views of the Midway Plaisance. These 
grand pictures, each one of which is a work of 
art, are printed from copper plates on the finest 
quality of cream enameled paper. The original 
photographs of which these are reproductions were 
sold for fifty cents each on the Fair grounds. In 
order to secure any one of the fourteen parts, it 
will only be necessasy for you to send six cents 
in postage stamps (to cover cost of mailing). Order 
by number. 

We send free our illustrated booklet from “ Ranch 
to Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle 
industry, from the “ branding of the Maverick” to 
the “ round-up” of the prime steer into delicious Beef 
Extract. Sample Jar sent free for6c. to pay postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


sO. OMAHA, NEB. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, March 18-24. The Fellowship of Christ’s 

Sufferings. Phil. 3: 4-14; Luke 23: 26. 

Christ reveals Himself most fully to them who 
suffer with Him. How can we be saviours of the 


world? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Have some one read the first Sorieeaee refer- 
ence and indicate how the subject is illustrated by 
Paul. 

2. Have a member of the Y. P. 8.C. E. read second 
reference and tell the story of The Changed Cross, 
or read portions of it. 

3. Let one who can speak from experience testify 
to the influence of fellowship with Christ in suffer- 
ing on character and usefulness. 

4. Have some one read Rev. 7: 13-17 to show rela- 
tion of such suffering to heavenly reward. 

The love of God which passeth knowledge cannot 
be known perfectly until 1t has been experienced in 
suffering. Husband does not know the depth of a 
true wife’s love until he has knownit in adversity, 
nor son the worth of a mother's Jove except in sick- 
ness. See illustration in Park Street Pulpit, Vol. 2, 
», 146. Identification with Christ in spirit, in aim, 
in service and in suffering essential to usefulness, 
and uliarly fruitful See Parker’s People’s Bible 
on Matt. 4: 18-25 and Hitchcock’s sermon on The 
Cost of Service, in Eternal Atonement, p. 153. 


—___ — 


Y, P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 25-31. What Is Christ’s Life 
Doing for You? 2 Tim. 2: 1-13. 

The help yielded us by any worthy life is 
proportionate to the extent of our contact 
with and appreciation of it. In various ways 
we come under the spell of others. We meet a 
strong personality, or we read a charming biog- 
raphy, or we hear some one’s praises sung, and 
straightway a new influence is brought to bear 
upon our lives. But that influence is short- 
lived unless in some way the individual from 
whence it proceeds is freshly brought to mind. 
Not otherwise is it in the case of Christ. His 
help comes to us along the same ways and 
through the ordinary methods by which com- 
fort and strength are passed from man to man. 
Only by as much as Christ surpasses all the 
sons of men in the greatness of His character, 
in the breadth of His sympathies and in His 
knowledge of the buman heart, do the aid and 
cheer which He brings exceed that coming 
from any other source. But, mighty as Christ 
is, His life is of no avail to one who never 
thinks about Him, never reads the story of His 
earthly sojourn, never seeks to imitate Him, 
never strives to commune with Him in His 
risen glory. But to one who uses every means 
in his power to understand the historic and the 
living Jesus, He ministers constantly the rich- 
est satisfactions. Two things at least He is 
doing for the soul that trusts and obeys Him. 

He reveals more and more of the meaning 
of this human life of ours. He interprets 
for us joy and pain, gain and loss, success 
and defeat. He deepens and broadens, He 
enlarges and at the same time simplifies 
life. His secret, His method commend them- 
selves to the profoundest minds and to the 
simplest apprehensions alike. Jesus’ life is 
forever speaking to us of the czlm which be- 
longs to those who live amon, -he things of 
God. There is in Him also that hopeful out- 
look, that attitude of confidence and expecta- 
tion, which makes pessimism impossible. No 
less a man than John Stuart Mill said that it 
would be difficult to conceive of a better way 
of conduct than Jesus set forth and exem- 
plified. The same hope and courage which 
were in Him He passes over to His disciples. 

Again Jesus reveals to those who company 
with Him more and more of the preciousness 
of every human soul. It is interesting to 
note in the original disciples the slow devel- 
opment of this idea. Those who have come 
to know Christ can call no man, however un- 
prepossessing, however degraded, worthless. 
It takes a great faith in God and man to rise 
to this couception of the possibilities wrapped 
up in the outcast and abandoned. But they 
who know Christ best, who: let His life move 
and sway them—those Salvation Army lassies, 
for instance, who work in the slum:—find it 
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possible thus to enter into Christ’s thought of 
men. In proportion as we find this spirit in- 
creasing in us shall we be able to tell what 
Christ’s life is doing for us. 

Parallel verses: Isa. 26: 35 John 12: 46; 14: 
26, 27; 15: 4-21, 25-27; 16: 33; Rom. 5: 1-5; 15: 
13; 1 Cor. 1: 23-25; 2 Cor. 12: 9, 10; Eph. 2: 
13-22; 6: 10-17; Phil. 4: 12, 13; Col. 3: 1-3; 
1 Pet. 5: 10; 1 John 2: 4-6, 14-17; 3: 6, 24. 

EP Via Pale CONSE RL EEN 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SALVATION ARITIY. 


The twenty-seventh annual balance sheet 
of the Salvation Army, which has just been 
issued, shows that the progress is not so 
great as in other years. This may to some 
extent be accounted for by the increased at- 
tention paid to consolidation. The number 
of corps is 3,124 and of officers 10,791, of which 
1,213 and 4,317, respectively, are in the British 
Isles and the remainder in Canada, Australa- 
sia, Jamaica, India and Ceylon, South Africa, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, the United States, 
Norway, Argentina, Finland and Italy. It is 
expected that operations will be begun in 
Japan this year. The total returns give more 
than 200,000 soldiers, 10,230 local officers, 3,258 
bandsmen, thirty-five weekly newspapers, 
eight monthlies, with a grand annual circu- 
lation of 8,685,780, published in fourteen lan- 
guages. 

There seems to be an ever increasing de- 
mand in our churches for Salvation Army 
literature. For outsiders who wish to gain 
an idea of the world-wide work of this organ- 
ization the Conqueror, a monthly magazine, 
is one of the best of their many pericdicals. 
This month it contains the nineteenth in its 
series of Salvation Army journalists. An au- 
tobiographical sketch of one of the editors 
of the various War-Crys, or other army papers 
at home or abroad, accompanied by his por- 
trait, appears in each number. The pictures, 
among which are many foreign faces, show 
earnestness and intelligence, and the articles 
do credit to the educational power of the 
Salvation Army. An able English journalist 
has said: ‘‘ It is easy to sneer at the War-Crys, 
but as a rough-and-ready school of journalism 
they have no rival.’”’ One feature of Salvation 
Army literature is that there are no advertise- 
ments from outside in any of their books or 
magazines. Of course, when their large cir- 
culation is considered, it will be seen that 
considerable sums of money have thus been 
sacrificed. On the other hand, nearly every 
War-Cry contains a column or so of adver- 
tisements for missing relatives and friends for 
which nothing is charged. No other religious 
papers are pushed as are the various War- 
Crys. Salvationists take their journals into 
saloons, beer halls, low concert-rooms, slums, 
and not only take them there but sell them 
there. Itis said that every issue of the War- 
Cry contains in some form plain directions by 
which any person can learn the way and con- 
ditions of salvation. 

A result of the special campaign which the 
Salvation Army has been carrying on so vig- 
orously in New England and elsewhere is a 
large number of additions to the membership 
of the Auxiliary League. The army has many 
friends who cannot become soldiers but whose 
sympathy, influence and financial assistance 
are of great benefit. An auxiliary department 
exists which such people are invited to join, 
paying an annual subscription of $5. Its 
members are given a leather badge and receive 
the Wur-Cry or All the World and the Musical 
Salvationist. New York heads the list of aux- 
iliaries, having 298; Boston has 105, Brooklyn 
101, Baltimore 92, while Chicago has 73. Rey. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Rev. G. C. 
Lorimer, D. D., Rev. Philip Moxom, D. D., and 
many other well-known clergymen are mem- 
bers of the league. It was a surprise to learn 
that, at the special meetings recently held in 
Washington, D.C., a Russian nobleman took 
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anactive part. Prince Galitzin, a cousin of the 
czar, who is in Washington on a mission from 
his government, is an ardent worker with the 
army and is an auxiliary member. He was 
on the platform at one of the meetings and 
made an address in French, which was in- 
terpreted. 

Passion Week has been chosen as the annual 
self-denial week of the Salvation Army, and 
during this period officers, soldiers and friends 
are asked to deny themselves of everything 
not absolutely necessary to health and give 
the money thus saved to the work. 


OUR OWN WORK. 


Life and Light celebrates its twenty-fifth 
birthday by a special number, with reminis- 
cent and congratulatory features as well as 
some excellent portraits of the early officers 
and workers in the Woman’s Board. Froma 
quarterly magazine of thirty-six pages, five 
and a half by three and a half inches in size, 
with its limited Children’s Corner, in 1869, 
there has grown the present bright, helpful 
monthly and the children’s Wellspring. Itis 
greatly to the credit of Life and Light that 
with the exception of four years, when owing 
to certain changes unusual expense was in- 
volved, it has always more than paid its own 
expenses. Not every missionary magazine can 
point to such a record. 

Gifts to the Board. The receipts of the Amer- 
ican Board during February, 1894, are $48,654, 
as compared with $39,084 received during the 
same month last year. The donations were 
nearly the same, but there has been a gain of 
nearly $10,000 in legacies this year over the 
amount in February, 1893. Of the donations 
$549 were for the debt. The donations for the 
first half of this financial year, $267,748, show 
an increase of $20,675 over the corresponding 
six months in 1893, but the legacies in the 
same length of time have amounted to only 
$60,839, a decrease of $5,402. There has, 
nevertheless, been a gain in total receipts 
during the six months of $5,272, but as $29,633 
of the donations were contributed to reduce 
the debt the receipts for the regular work 
were $24,361.19 less than for the corresponding 
period last year. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Thibetan Pioneer Mission. In February a fare- 
well meeting was held in London to thirteen 
missionaries about to enter on the work of the 
Thibetan Pioneer Mission. When Miss Annie 
Taylor returned from her visit to Thibet she 
set her heart upon securing twelve men to go 
out to that country and help break down the 
barriers which have shut out Thibet from 
communications with the outside world. Her 
wish was communicated to the newspapers 
and some forty or fifty letters were received in 
answer from people willing to go. Of these 
thirteen of various nationalities were chosen. 
Since the resolution was made to send mis- 
sionaries to Thibet a notice has appeared of a 
treaty with that country by which a district 
would be opened for trade with Europeans. 
If this be true an opening has already been 
opportunely made. 

Sir Harry Verney. By the recent decease of 
Sir Harry Verney England loses one of her 
most distinguished public servants and Chris- 
tian philanthropists. Honored in his earlier 
career as a politician and soldier, he was lat- 
terly esteemed for his practical and enlight- 
ened Christian enterprises. It was he who, 
many years ago, undertook the awful misery 
of the ‘‘ middle passage,’’ in order to be able 
to understand, from personal observation and 
experience, some of the horrors to which the 
victims of the slave trade were exposed. His 
sister-in-law, Miss Florence Nightingale, pays 
the highest tribute to his splendid record of 
unselfish devotion on behalf of humanity, irre- 
spective of nationality or clime. 





Amusements are to religion like breezes of 
air to the flame; gentle ones will fan it, but 
strong ones will put it out.—David Thomas. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
‘THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Dr. J. H. Barrows’s history of this series 
of meetings, held in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, fills two 
large and imposing volumes. It has the 
peculiar merit of having been composed by 
the mind to which, probably more than any 
other one, is due the conception and execu- 
tion of the scheme of the Parliament of 
Religions. He has written not only con 
amore but with the fullest and most intelli- 
gent understanding of the character and 
bearing of everything said and done in con- 
nection with its assemblies. The idea of 
holding such a gathering, whatever may 
have been or still may be said to the con- 
trary, was due to a kind of inspiration, and 
any dangers due to such a comparing of 
faiths are more than overbalanced by the 
many and lasting benefits resulting. 

Dr. Barrows has aimed to produce in 
these volumes a popular, graphic and enter- 
taining and at the same time an accurate 
and permanently valuable record. The his- 
tory of the parliament is narrated, the way 
for the introduction of the parliament’s 
papers is prepared by general accounts of 
various papers and addresses, and the bulk 
of the work consists of such papers them- 
selves, apparently in full for the most part. 
It seems as if almost every religious order on 
earth, and every subdivision of some of them, 
must have been represented, and as if nearly 
every conceivable subject connected with 
the religious development of mankind must 
have been discussed by some expert. The 
volumes also are illustrated profusely with 
representative scenes and especially with 
portraits of men or women prominent in 
connection with the parliament. The price 
is not exorbitant. Its publishers are au- 
thorized by the directors of the exposition 
and it is the only such publication of which 
this is true. It is a natural and necessary 
feature supplementary to the exposition 
itself. [Parliament Publishing Co. $5.00.] 


CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. 


The Percy Turnbull Memorial Lectures 
at Johns Hopkins University were delivered 
in 1892 by Prof. R. C. Jebb, of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Eng. They form a vol- 
ume of more than ordinary interest and 
importance. The lecturer’s reputation is 
international and the mere announcement 
of his name insured an exceptionably thor- 
ough handling of his theme. He has fol- 
lowed in general the historical method. In 
his own words, 


Homer is the best preparation for Pindar; 
Homer is again the best -aid, and Pindar no 
small aid, to the comprehension of the Attic 
drama. ... Descending the stream of Greek 
poetry from its source, we gradually learn to 
appreciate the or we, Basa which successive 
Greek poets looked back upon the spiritual 
past of their race. . 


But this method is entirely consistent 
with the analytical and .the comparative 
and he has used these also with rare skill. 
He is a master, more than a mere expert, in 
his chosen field and he affords an insight 
into the characters of the great Greek 
poems and a discriminating criticism of 
their successive authors which are as de- 
lightful as instructive. Others often have 
undertaken the same task and have per- 
formed it well but few, if any, have exhib- 
ited the wealth of learning, ease of treat- 
ment, felicity of citation and grace of 
expression which these pages illustrate. 
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The last lecture—upon the Permanent 

Power of Greek Pvetry—forms a fitting 
climax to the series and also is a peculiarly 
striking and suggestive study of its own 
subject. The relation of Hellenism to He- 
braism is indicated with a justice equal to 
its clearness, and the indebtedness of mod- 
ern poetry to that of Greece is shown con- 
clusively yet without extravagant claims. 
The superior artistic quality of ancient 
Greek poetry and its historical importance 
as the source of European poetical tradition 
are emphasized, yet the lecturer has not 
failed to add his conviction that 
In the province of religion and morals Hellen- 
ism alone is not sufficing. Greek polytheism, 
even as ennobled by the great poets, was in- 
capable of generating religious conceptions 
which could satisfy the mind and heart, or of 
furnishing an adequate rule for the conduct 
of life. These must be sought from another 
source. 
This is true and deserving of being enforced. 
Indeed, it is especially gratifying that in 
these days this truth should be asserted so 
positively by so competent and conceded 
an authority. But, as he also says, there is 
no inherent conflict between true Hellenism 
and spiritualized Hebraism, that Hebra- 
ism which has passed into Christianity.’’ 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.] 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 


This volume—by Prof. G. B. Adams, of 
Yale—is not a history in the ordinary sense 
but a philosophical study of historical facts 
and forces. Its aim is to exhibit the or- 
derly and organic growth of modern civili- 
zation by portraying that of the middle ages 
out of which it sprung. It assumes an in- 
telligent familiarity with the principal his- 
toric facts concerned, although they appear 
so clearly in the narrative that few readers 
are Jikely to need to refresh their memories 
from other sources. Beginning with a suc- 
cinct summary of history up to the middle 
ages the author points out that at that time 
civilization had drawn from Greece litera- 
ture and art and the foundations of philoso- 
phy and science and from Rome a well- 
finished legal system, an example of abso- 
lutism in government and the organic union 
of the world into one whole. Then the in- 
fluence of the development of Christianity 
as a historical force is shown in the incul- 
cation of the unity and fatherhood of God 
and the practical mission of religion, the 
importance of the individual, human equal- 
ity, the separation of Church and State and 
in its stimulating power. Then the effect 
of the German conquest and the fall of 
Rome is indicated, and the addition of fresh 
blood and vigor and certain special institu- 
tions by the Germans. 

Then are outlined successively the forma- 
tion of the Papacy, the work of the Franks 
and Charlemagne, the influence of Feudal- 
ism, the Crusades, etc., the extension of 
trade, the development of the modern Eu- 
ropean States, the Renaissance, the Papacy 
in its new conditions, and the Reformation. 
The nature and meaning of these changes 
and the reasons of them, rather than the 
mere fact that they occurred and in a cer- 
tain order, are in the author’s thought pri- 
marily and his volume affords a compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of the 
period chosen for examination. He has 
proved himself a conscientious and discrim- 
inating student and a graphic and skillful 
narrator, candid in statements and cautious 
in conclusions yet possessed of decided con- 
victions and sufficient positiveness in utter- 
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ance. Moreover he has written a highly 
interesting book, one which it is a pleasure 
to read. It must take place from the first 
among the important works in its class 
and it reflects credit upon the university. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. . 


Dr. Joseph Parker’s None Like It [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.25] is a keen study of 
some of the results of the higher school of 
Biblical criticism, with special reference to 
the volumes of Rev. R. F. Horton and Pro- 
fessor Bennett. Dr. Parker maintains the 
conservative theories of Inspiration and the 
authority of the Bible and argues stoutly 
that it not merely contains, but is, the Word 
of God. Moreover, the vigor of his style 
and the positiveness of his views are well 
supported by able reasoning, sharp satire 
and the frequent turning of his opponents’ 
arguments squarely against them. He does 
not fail in courtesy or even in fraternal ten- 
derness toward them. The spirit of the 
work is as sweet as its blows are sturdy. 
He makes it clear that, whatever of their 
conclusions may be provea true at last, the 
higher eritics have claimed too much, shown 
too little judgment as to methods, and 
established too little as yet to warrant the 
wholesale indorsement which many seem 
ready to give them. The volume is one of 
the ablest on its side, is sound in its great 
prineiple and many of its inferences, and 
will do helpful service. It is written chiefly 
from the preacher’s point of view and min- 
isters will appreciate it, whether they ac- 
cept all its positions or not. 

Dr. C. von Orelli’s The Twelve Minor 
Prophets [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $3.00] has been translated by Rev. 
J. S. Banks. He ranks the books chrono- 
logically in this order—Obadiah, Joel, Jo- 
nah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zepha- 
niah, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
chi I.-VIII., also grouping Zechariah IX.- 
XI. with Hosea and Zechariah XII.-XIV. 
with Habakkuk. In the case of each book 
he offers an introduction historical and criti- 
cal and then an exposition of the writer’s 
intent. Some books are discussed as wholes, 
others in successive divisions. The author 
seems to rank among the less radical of the 
modern school of investigators, accepting 
some of the conclusions of the higher criti- 
cism—e.g., the pre-exilic and post-exilic 
Zechariahs—and rejecting others—e. g., he 
accepts from the religious point of view, 
albeit in somewhat cautious terms, the fish 
miracle in the book of Jonah. The volume 
has high interpretative value and also has 
the merit of terseness, although it evinces a 
large acquaintance with the field of critical 
Biblical scholarship. We have no means of 
judging directly of the excellence of the 
translator’s work but apparently it has been 
well done. 

Rey. G. H. Hepworth’s new book, They Met 
in Heaven [E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents], 
might be classified under stories fairly, be- 
cause it is a story, and one of profound in- 
terest, but it is so truly and impressively 
religious that we place it here. It tells of 
a small club of friends, one of whom is 
Hiram Golf, the now well-known ‘ shve- 
maker by the grace of God,’’ and how their 
chats brought trust and peace to one be- 
reaved, despairing and almost crazed, by 
unfolding to him the hopes of heaven and 
of reunion with the beloved dead which the 
gospel suggests. It is eminently readable, 
and is practical and inspiring. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The Sixth Presbyterian Church in Chi- 
cago has published a Memorial of Rev. J. H. 
Worcester, D.D., formerly its pastor and 
subsequently a professor in the Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York City. It 


has been edited by Alexander Forbes. It_ 


contains a biographical sketch, with a por- 
trait, and a number of Dr. Worcester’s ser- 
mons and addresses. He was of Congrega- 
tional stock but a Presbyterian in service, 
and had become prominent in his denomi- 
nation, although he died just before he was 
forty-eight. He was a man of substantial, 
scholarly parts, eminently judicious, candid 
and trustworthy, and this record of his hon- 
orable and useful life will receive a wide 
welcome. Copies can be had of our own 
Publishing Society for $2.00. 

Heavenly Pearls Set in a Life [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50] is the autobiography of 
Mrs. Lucy D. Osborn, who has been for 
many years an evangelist and trainer of 
missionaries, has traveled over a large part 
of the world and has had a remarkable va- 
riety of spiritual and other experiences. 
She describes her being uplifted from dis- 
ease by faith and how she has lived by faith 
for years, often being reduced to her last 
dollar before more money came. She also 
urges modestly but strongly the doctrine 
of entire holiness, if we understand her 
aright. She has written simply and ear- 
nestly although in a phraseology affected 
largely by her work. As a striking testi- 
mony from a devout and useful believer the 
book possesses value and interest, but we 
do not indorse the inference, which some 
may suppose it necessary to draw, that all 
true Christiana are to adopt the methods of 
the author or to expect similar experiences, 

In the Great Commanders Series the last 
addition is General M. J. Wright’s life of 
General Scott [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50]. 
It covers fully and appreciatively the career 
of its subject, devoting large space of course 
to the Mexican War. It portrays his char- 
acter faithfully and gives a good idea of 
contemporary history. There are a few 
illustrations. Strictly speaking, General 
Scott hardly was a great commander unless 
one’s range of examination be confined to 
the history of the United States and even 
within that limited range of view he has 
had quite a number of superiors. Never- 
theless he always will remain a prominent 
figure in our military annals, and his career 
is a worthy feature of our national history. 


STORIES, 


What Black Beauty has done for horses 
Beautiful Joe, by Marshall Saunders [Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 60 cents] 
fairly may be expected to do for dogs and, 
indeed, for animals in general. It is some- 
what remarkable that the idea illustrated 
in the former book should be worked out 
again in another volume so freshly and 
effectively. Not the least element of value 
in the latter is the large amount of valuable 
information which it contains about the 
habits and needs of different animals and 
their proper care. We much regret the in- 
troduction into the story of the burning of 
the hotel, a terrible thing in itself and 
wholly without natural or evident connec- 
tion with the narrative and therefore as in- 
artistic as itis harrowing. In subsequent 
editions it should be omitted. In other re- 
spects the story is well constructed and 
written and old and young alike will enjoy 
it. It cannot fail to have a wide and benefi- 
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cent influence. It has a few illustrations. 
It was awarded a prize offered by the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, although 
the author declined to accept the prize. 

Waring’s Peril [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00] is by Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 
It is sensational and exciting, dealing largely 
with the coarser members of the commu- 
nity at and around a military post and on 
this account the less attractive, yet having 
much of the interest which always inheres 
in a clever story of the detection of ingen- 
iously concealed crime.——Ada Cambridge’s 
latest story belongs to Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library and is called A Marriage 
Ceremony [50 cents]. The story is of a man 
and woman who marry in order to inherit 
under a peculiar will and then separate by 
mutual agreement and some years later re- 
unite for love. The minor love tale in the 
book is needlessly sad and hardly justified 
by the exigencies of the principal one.—— 
William Black’s Prince Fortunatus [Harper 
& Bros. 80 cents] is out in the new edition. 
Its fascination is as real as ever, 

Six of Mary Hallock Foote’s shorter pro- 
ductions make up the volume In Exile and 
Other Stories (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25]. With one exception they are West- 
ern stories and deal largely with frontier 
life. They all contain vigorous character 
drawing and many humorous and pathetic 
passages.—Another volume of short sto- 
ries is J. K. Jerome’s John Ingerfield [Henry 
Holt & Co. 75 cents]. It contains five 
sketches, of which two or three are serious 
and the others intended to amuse. In the 
graver ones the author has shown a better 
quality of power, both in conception and 
expression, than in any of his writings 
which we have previously read. Heis capa- 
ble of valuable work if he can refrain from 
trying to be droll incessantly, and, indeed, 
to be fair to him, The Lease of the Cross 
Keys illustrates a higher order of fun than 
usually has come from his pen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Emerson E. White has been lecturing 
for a quarter of a century on School Manage- 
ment [American Book Co, $1.00] and now 
has published his views in a treatise bearing 
the same title. It is diversified and practi- 
cal, goes much into details without neglect- 
ing general principles, and devotes special 
space and effort—we are glad to observe— 
to moral training. The teacher will gain 
light from the book upon very many dark 
or deubtful points in the everyday work of 
the school, and the influence of the book is 
not only instructive but also encouraging 
and generally helpful.——In The Union Pa- 
cific Railway [S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.00] Mr. 
J. P. Davis has compiled a careful history 
of this remarkable railway, with special ref- 
erence to the relation of law and justice to 
the past and present of the road and throw- 
ing useful light upon some obscure portions 
of its troubled history. As the road now 
owes the United States $125,000,000 it cer- 
tainly is worth while for people to inform 
themselves as to the condition of the road, 
the character of its administration, the 
claims of the government, etc. This vol- 
ume will help to a clear comprehension of 
the facts. 

Dr. W. C. Gray, editor of the Interior, has 
made up one of the pleasantest of recent 
volumes about out-of-door life in his col- 
lection of papers called Camp-fire Musings 
[Interior Co. $1.50]. It tells in a genial, 
picturesque manner of camping in the 
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North, the West and the South, of forest 
and lake scenery and life, of fish and game, 
of rest and labor, of frolic and worship. 
It is illustrated freely and effectively. It 
blends wisdom and fun temptingly.—— 
Camp-life suggests Indians and here is a 
book about them, Wah-kee-nah and Her 
People [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25], by 
Gen. J. C. Strong. The author has lived 
among the Indians of the Pacific Coast, 
although some time ago, and his experi- 
ences and observations possess decided in- 
herent interest and also are adapted to help 
the reader to get a truer and fuller idea of 
the Indian character and to do justice to it. 
The author pleads warmly for justice and 
kindness to the Indians, like all who have 
studied them as he has, 

Mr. Augustine Birrell’s essays about Men, 
Women and Books [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00] are very pleasant reading. They are 
short, shrewd, sometimes witty and always 
entertaining. They are upon such topics 
as Dean Swift, Dr. Johnson, Hannah More, 
Book-binding, Americanisms and Briticisms, 
etc. They are somewhat more original and 
telling than most essays of the sort and the 
book is certain to be popular.—The Gist 
of Whist [J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 75 cents], 
by C..E. Coffin, undertakes to be a concise 
guide to the comprehension of the modern 
and scientific game of whist. It sets forth 
the improved method of American Leads 
and contains a complete glossary of ordi- 
nary and technical terms. It is a compen- 


dium made up from the standard authori- 


ties and giving the substance of what one 
needs to know in a compact and available 
form. It would not be of the best service 
to mere amateurs but when one has attained 
some knowledge of the game such a book 
becomes a great hel. 





NOTES. 

—— The sale of the life of ‘‘ Uncle John 
Vassar ’”’ has been much larger abroad than in 
the United States but a new edition is ready 
here. The American Tract Society brings it 
out. 

— The first edition of Thomas Hardy’s 
new book, of five thousand copies, was more 
than fully subscribed for at once by the 
London trade so that finally it was withheld 
until another five thousand could be prepared. 
They will soon.be ready. 

— The Miiller Semitic Library, obtained 
recently by the Hartford Theological Seminary 
to be added to its own collections, contains 
2,367 books and 353 pamphlets, of which 1,100 
books and 103 pamphlets are texts or trans- 
lations, chiefly of Arabic literature. This 
addition places the seminary’s Arabic col- 
lection near, if not actually at, the head of all 
in this country. 

— Mr. C. R. Woodruff, of 514 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, announces that the Municipal 
League of that city proposes to publish the 
proceedings of the Conference for Goud 
Government held in that city last January. 
The price of the volume will not be more than 
a dollar in cloth and seventy-five cents in 
paper. A short account of movements for 
municipal reform in this country is to be in- 
cluded, as well asa bibliography. The subject 
is of vital and increasing importance and we 
trust that the book will have the large vircu- 
lation which it merits. 

—— Just now Mr. Francis Thompson is the 
English poet of whom everybody is talking. 
He is a new discovery and interest in him is 
due partly to the genuine fréshness and power 
of his verse, which apparently is much superior 
to anything printed for some years past in 
England, and partly to his sad history. A 
physician’s son, he graduated at 8 Roman 
Catholic college, practiced medicine, under- 
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took to imitate De Quincey in opium eating, 
became a slave to the drug, fell so low as to 
live by selling matches and holding horses in 
the street, but occasionally contributed a poem 
to this or that publication and thus became 
kuown to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, editor of 
Merry England, who has befriended him. Mr. 
Thompson is now living in the Franciscan 
monastery of Pantasaph in Wales. 


— English book-sales are more likely to 
be of interest to Americans, of course, than 
French. Yet many may be glad to learn 
something of the recent sale of the first portion 
of the library of the Comte de Ligneralles in 
Paris. Acopy of the Imitation brought $1200. 
It is of the 1663 edition of the translation of 
Beuil, Prior of Saint Val, is bound with the 
arms and cipher of Henriette of France and 
contains an autograph letter from her to 
Nazarin. A copy of the same book, in the 
Abbé de Choisy’s translation, of 1692, which 
once belonged to Madame de Maintenon and 
bears her arms, brought $622. The copy of 
the Office de la Semaine Sainte which Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette gave to the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe and which contains auto- 
graph inscriptions by them and the future 
Duchess d’Angouléme brought $6,000. Francis 
1.’s copy of Charles de Bouvelles’s geometry— 
of date 1542—was sold for $1,032. A vellum 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, orna- 
mented with twenty-two miniatures brought 
$2,200. The sale of this part of the collection 
lasted six days and realized $66,175. 


BOOKS OF THE pi 


A. I. Bradley & Co. Bos 
LIFE IN A NUTSHELL. By Agnes Giberne. pp. 222. 


$1.00. 
PANSY STORIES. By V.M. Bell. pp. 207. 75 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

L’AVARE. By Moliére. With ae ee a Notes 
by Théodore Henckels. pp. 140. 

D. C. Heath & Co. noone 

PRACTICAL METHODS IN Microscopy. By C. H. 
Clark. pp. oe $1.70. 

& Bacon. Boston. 

THE SKETCH Spook By Washington wes Ed- 
ited by E. E. Wentworth.® pp. 423. 60 cents 

Pope Manufacturing Co. Boston. 

CYCLE-INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS. By Brig.- 
Gen, Albert Ordway. pp. 70. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

ART IN THEORY. By G.L. Raymond, L.H.D. pp. 
266. $1.75. 

THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Bernhard Berenson. pp.141. $1.25. 

THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. pp. 269. $1.00. 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR, MEASURE OR MEASURE, 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS 

{| WELL. By William Shakespeare. Each 75 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

BENEFITS ForGoT. By Wolcott Balestier. pp. 460. 

1.50. 


THE.MENTOR. By Alfred Ayres. pp. 211. $1.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
THE ENGLISHMAN AT HOME. By Edward Porritt. 
pp. 381. $1.75. 
n.&J.B. Young & Co. New York. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE MONUMENTS. By 
Rev. A. H. Sayce. pp.575. $3.00. 
ALDEN’S NUTSHELL CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. I. pp. 501. 
60 cents. 
Croscup & Co. New York. 
THEOSOPHY OR CHRISTIANITY—WHICH? By Rey. 
I. M. Haldeman. pp.52. 40 cents. 
Burr Brothers. New York. 
LIFE AND WoRKS OF ALEXANDER ANDERSON. By 
F.M. Burr. pp. 210. $4.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
BILL NYe&’s HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. pp. 
329. $2.00 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
SMITHSONIAN REPORT FOR 1891. pp. 715. 


PAPER COVERS. 


F. T. Neely. New York. 
LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. 
W.K. Clifford. pp. 285. 50 cents. 
ON A MARGIN. By Julius Chambers. pp. 416. 50 


cents 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A\ WARD IN CHANCERY. By Mrs. Alexander. pp. 
304. 50 cents. ‘ 
International News Co. New York. 
THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLARMINE. By 
Adeline Sergeant. pp. 312. 50 cents. 
American Academy of are dl Yaga Social Sci- 
ence. Philadel 
THE MEDIZVAL MANOR. Fansiated by E. P. 
Cheyney. pp.17. 15 cents. 
W. Atlee Burpee. Philadelphia. 
THE, BEAUTIFUL FLOWER GARDEN. By F. Schuy- 
ler_Mathews. pp. 191. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
A Mopk&rn Love Story. By Harriet E. Orcutt. 
pp- 194. 50 cents. 
Henry Publishing Co. Chicago. 
FROM THE BALL-RoOM TO HELL. By T. A. Faulk- 
ener. pp.72. 25 cents. 
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MAGAZINES. 


February. UNIVERSII1Y EXTENSION.—REVIEW OF 
THE CHURCHES. 

March. ATLANTIC.—CENTURY.—TREASURY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT.—POPULAB ASTRONOMY.—ART 
AMATEUR.—CATHOLIC WORLD —ROMANCE.— ED- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—NORTH AMERICAN.—CHOIR 
LEADER.— MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.— PREACH- 
ER’S.—DONANOE’S.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—GOOD 
HOUSEK EEPING.—MCULURE’S.— SUNDAY.— BOOK- 
BUYER.—GOOD WorDs.—NEW WORLD.— PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW.—NEW ENGLAND —BLUE AND 
GRAY.—COSMOPOLITAN.—LITERARY NEWS.—KIN- 
DERGARTEN NEWS.—TRUTO.—BOOK REVIEWS.— 
HOMILETIC REVIEW.—BOOK NEWS.—FORUM. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The March Christian Literature and Review 
of the Churches contain a notable symposium 
on Church Unity, with Dr. Shields’s book, The 
Historic Episcopate, as a text. ‘Rev. Drs. 
Bradford, Stimson, Lyman Abbott, Hayes 
Ward, W. R. Huntington, George Dana Board- 
man, Theodore Cuyler and others contribute, 
among them a learned young Catholic doctor 
of divinity, J. J. Synett of Seton Hall, whose 
paper reveals the sentiment of a loyal, liberal 
Catholic. He says: ‘‘ In the spectacle there is 
naturally a certain gratification for the Cath- 
olic, for this decay is to him proof sufficient of 
the inherent mistake of the Reformation in re- 
jecting the bond of union in the central teach- 
ing and governing authority of the church. 
Yet his leading sentiment is that of fear; 
those who desert the old standards of Prot- 
estantism in this country do not, as a rule, 
knock at the door of the Catholic Church; 
they drift naturally into indifference and 
agnosticism. . . . I must say that I do not un- 
derstand how the restoration of bishops will 
make of Protestantism a united, organic in- 
stitution. . . . Tie all the trees, plants, shrubs 
and flowers of your garden to stakes of the 
same size and kind, will you thereby make 
them one plant, one tree, one growth? Some 
of them will look very uncomfortable and un- 
natural in their stiff bonds, but they have not 
by this process become branches of the one 
vine.” 

Recognizing, of course, its inability to speak 
for the Baptist churches, and yet cognizant of 
the temper which is prevalent within the fold, 
the Examiner defines the “irreducible mini- 
mum ’”’ which Baptists will insist upon in any 
plan for church unity thus: ‘“‘As to theological 
differences there are now practically none be- 
tween Baptists and other evangelical churches. 
Questions of liturgy and polity would doubt- 
less be regarded as important by some Bap- 
tists, but others would consider them of tri- 
fling moment compared to the unity of all 
Christians. Compromises and concessions in 
such matters would be possible. The one 
thing that Baptists could not minimize is be- 
lievers’ baptism.”’ In other words, immersion 
must be insisted on by Baptists as essential 
to church unity. 


ABKOAD. 


Social Salvation Through the Spade is the 
theme, though not the title, of a cheap pamphlet 
just issued in England, which the Methodist 
Times feels sure will do for the country what 
The Bitter Cry of Outcast London did for the 
metropolis. ‘‘ While our own fruitful soil is 
being neglected we are purchasing more and 
more food from abroad. The government re- 
turns for 1892 showed that we paid £47,000,000 
for foreign meat, butter, cheese and eggs, the 
last item alone (eggs) reaching £3,500,000—an 
increase of more than £2,000,000 during the 
last twenty years. France and Germany fur- 
nished more than one-half of last year’s im- 
ports. Over £9,000,000 sterling are paid for 
live animals, and the total bill for foreign food 
of all kinds reaches the almost incredible sum 
of £151,000,000! What a monstrous state of 
things that all this money should go abroad, 
although we have one of the most fertile 
countries in the world and are well able to 
produce food for ourselves. What is the cause 
of this rotten state of affairs? The pamphlet 
very truly sums up the cause in the following 
pregnant sentence: ‘Land monopoly, reserva- 
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tion of land for extensive sporting purposes, 
the system of large farms, and, last but not 
least, the general unwillingness of farmers 
themselves to develop their humbler sources 
of profit and to move with the times.’... 
There is no necessity for Englishmen to invest 
their money in disreputable Turkish bonds or 
in doubtful securities in South America. Let 
them put their money into the fruitful soil of 
their native land. It is equally unnecessary 
to. drive some of our best fellow-countrymen 
to Canada or to Australia. We have simply to 
alter our existing system of land tenure and 
to bring it into harmony with divine justice 
and with the teaching of both Testaments of 
the Bible. By the simple method which is 
suggested here hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen who are now landless and 
houseless and homeless might live in health, 
comfort and happiness, the nation might be 
greatly enriched and we might enjoy an am- 
ple supply of cheap food.” 

Dr. Henry M. Field in the Evangelist says 
that Madame Loyson, the wife of Father Hya- 
cinthe, told him that Mrs. Gladstone told her 
the following respecting her husband, ‘“‘ He 
sometimes comes from Parliament at mid- 
night, sometimes at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but never without kneeling there, point- 
ing to what served as his prie-Dieu, before he 
lays his head on his pillow.” Dr. Field also 
tells of an interview with John Bright in 
which the latter said, “‘I am not sure that I 
spoke of Mr. Gladstone as the greatest Eng- 
lishman that had appeared in some centuries, 
or only as the greatest in this century.” 
“Then,” I said, “you look upon him as the 
first of living statesmen.” ‘‘ Oh, dear, yes! ”’ 
he answered quickly, “‘ there is no one to be 
mentioned beside him! ” 

The president of St. Paul’s College, Tokio, 
writes to the Church Standard, telling the 
Protestant Episcopal Church that its mission- 
ary work in Japan must come to an end before 
many: years have passed: ‘The Japanese 
church is already organized and has been so 
for seven years. It has within it all the con- 
verts of the Anglican missions, American, 
English and Canadian. It is an independent 
church, owing no allegiance to any other, hav- 
ing its own constitution and canons, its own 
synods, local and general, and its own prayer- 
book, none of them quite like those of any 
other church, though it bears a strong family 


‘resemblance to the Protestant Episcopal 


Church in the United States of America. For 
the present, indeed, its bishops and some of 
its clergy are borrowed. It recognizes the 
bishops and clergy of the English and Ameri- 
can churches and adopts them as its own, 
always on the condition that they will sign a 
promise of conformity to its constitution and 
canons. ... That such a church as this will 
soon wish to take the management of its af- 
fairs entirely into its own hands is not only a 
thing to be looked for but also a thing to be 
welcomed. Its canons provide for the election 
of Japanese bishops. It cannot be many years 
before its people will wish to exercise the 
power thus conferred. I believe that, when 
that time comes, they will exercise it with 
wisdom and discretion and ask for the conse-" 
eration of men whom the bishops of our own 
church may well be proud and glad to elevate 
to equality of office and administration with 


themselves.” 
—_—_—_—S 


Livealertly and earnestly. Keep constantly 
before your minds that you are not here 
merely to eat and drudge and amuse your- 
selves and sleep. Let each day recordin your 
experience some thought worth thinking, 
some choice worth making, some deed worth 
doing. Resolutely persevere in this course 
and little by little your whole nature will 
expand and develop into higher quality and 
power.—Philip S. Moxom. 





Character is the diamond that scratches 
every other stone.—Bartol. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We appreciate the feeling of the pastor who 
wrote that a church uplifted was a cause of 
rejoicing as well as conversions. And the up- 
lifted church always goes to work to cast out 
the evil spirits that are found at the foot of 
the Mount of Transfiguration. 

There are few churches that do not need a 
church musical society to promote a spirit of 
devotion in public worship. It is chiefly lack 
of education that is responsible for the lack of 
reverent attention to musical worship and for 
the indifference toward the best music. 

A “one call a week”’ club would change the 
temperature of many churches from that of 
the frigid to the temperate zone. 

There seems to be a steady continuance of 
revivals through the length and breadth of 
the land, and the reported number of additions 
on confession is greater by several hundred 
than last year at this time. Z 

Cottage meetings at the close of a revival 
are a natural means of bringing new Chris- 
tians to their places in the working line. 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 

The Highland Church, in the Roxbury Dis- 
trict of Boston, observed its quarter-centen- 
nial, March7. Twenty-five years ago the Eliot 
Church dismissed forty-two of its members to 
form at its mission chapel a new church in 
connection with the Parker Street Sunday 
school, which was already sixteen years old. 
When the church was two and a half years of 
age it dedicated, free of debt, the meeting 
house in which it now worships, which has 
been recently enlarged. It has had two pas- 
tors, Rev. A. E. Dunning and Rev. W. R. 
Campbell, who was settled in 1881. 

The large majority of the congregation have 
always been people of moderate means, many 
of them men and women working in factories, 
yet they have never allowed themselves to 
enter a new year burdened with a debt. They 
have given generously in proportion to their 
means to all the mission enterprises of the 
denomination. They have never Lad a church 
quarrel. In average attendance the Sunday 
school ranks among the largest of our denomi- 
nation in New England. Nearly all its teach- 
ers have been pupils in that same Sunday 
school. There is an army of earnest and de- 
voted young people in the church. 

Rey. A. C. Thompson, D. D., now eighty-two 
years old and senior pastor of the Eliot Church, 
made a forcible address at the anniversary, 
ending with the closing words of his sermon 
at the orgapization of the church. Addresses 
were also made by Dr. A. H. Plumb, Rev, 
Messrs. P. B. Davis, Nehemiah Boynton, A. 
E. Dunning, Deacon W. F. Day of the Eliot 
Church and the pastor. There was a large at- 
tendance of former as well as present mem- 
bers of the congregation, and the reunion was 
greatly enjoyed by all. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Suffolk Branch 
of the W. B. M. in Franklin Street Church, Somer- 
ville, March 6, called together a large audience. 
There were encouraging reports from the home and 
foreign secretaries, treasurer and auxiliaries con- 
nected with the branch and addresses by Mrs. F. E, 
Clark, who spoke of impressions of mission work as 
seen by a traveler, and by Mrs. C. W. Holbrook of 
the Zulu Mission. The children and young women’s 
departments occupied the afternoon. Brief papers, 
sparkling with hints for practical home work, were 
read, and the closing address was given by Miss M. 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey. 


Massachusetts. 
The church in Brighton, Rev. A. A. Berle, pastor, 
has voted to change its location and build a new 
house of worship nearer the Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 


There has been an addition costing about $11,000 
to the chapel of the Shepard Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge. It consists of cloak rooms and a kitchen in 
the basement, a parlor and pantry on the ground 
floor and above a Sunday school room. 
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The body of the tate W. F. Poole of Chicago was 
taken to Salem for interment, and services were 
held in the parlor of the South Church, Peabody, on 
Monday, March 5, conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
G. A. Hall. Rev. A.G. Bale of Melrose, his former 
pastor, made a short address, in which he spoke ten- 
derly of his leve for Dr. Poole and gave personal 
reminiscences of his life in Melrose. Dr. Arthur 
Little, who knew him in Chicago, gave a fitting trib- 
ute to his life and work there. The burial was at 
Harmony Grove, Salem. 


Not since 1840 has there been a religious interest 
in Peabody comparative to that which now exists, 
due largely to a series of meetings conducted by the 
evangelist, Rev. E. E. Davidson. The Methodist, 
Baptist and Congregational churches united in the 
movement, which thus far has crystallized in 350 
professed conversions, not including the names re- 
ported from the children’s meetings. Mr. Davidson 
has greatly endeared himself to the churches, and 
at the final meeting a farewell offering of $550 was 
given him. ‘The churches will reap substantial ben- 
efits in accessions to membership and in the quick- 
ening of those whose names are already on the roll. 


The church in North Reading received twenty- 
one members on confession, March 4, as the result 
of union meetings with the Baptist church last 
November, under the direction of Mrs. E. R. Leger. 


Sunday, March 4, was a day of especial interest at 
the Central Church, Fall River. Of the sixteen 
who were received into membership, fourteen were 
young men, eleven onconfession. The week of espe- 
cial services conducted by the pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Jubb, with the co-operation of Dr. Arthur Little 
and Rey. i". A. Warfield, were helpful in securing 
this ingathering. The terrible Bowenville railroad 
disaster, by which three of the most promising 
young men of the high school were killed, was also 
recognized as having an influence.——The church in 
Belchertown has received a bequest of $1,000 from 
Mrs. Emily Bartlett. 

Maine. 

Major Whittle began union gospel meetings, 
Mareh 4, in Bangor with a full house. In the even- 
ing an overflow meeting was also well filled. A 
large chorus choir is led by Mr. Wilson of Provi- 
dence, R.I. The interest and attendance bas been 
well sustained both in the morning Bible readings 
and at the gospel services. Many inquirers are 
found in the smaller hall after the evening services. 


Rev. J. C. Young of New Sharon writes of hopeful 
conversions at Farmington Falls, where he supplies. 
—Mrs. Sarah E. Foster of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
is now working at Medway.——There have been sev- 
enteen hopeful conversions among Rev. F.. A. Poole’s 
people in Sanford.——There have been good results 
from gospel meetings in Tremont, and it is expected 
that ten of the converts will unite with the church 
at South West Harbor, now supplied by Mr. J. E. 
Bowman. 


; Rev. H. J. Wells has received to the church in 
Union since January fourteen on confession and 
one by letter, and conversions are continuing. 


A series of meetings has been held at Mercer. 
Rev. J. A. Jones, who supplies the church, reports 
that fifteen or twenty young people have decided 
for the Christian life. 


The women of the church in Fort Fairfield have 
paid $300 toward the new meeting-house, $138 to 
benevolent causes and sent a box of clothing toa 
missionary. The church has 100 resident members, 
sixty of them women. 


Maine reports for the year ending with December, 
1893, 238 churches, 174 ministers, 6,120 male members, 
15,293 female, total, 21,413, of whom 4,178 are non- 
resident; added during the year on confession 503, 
by letter 286; removed by death 430, by letter 349, 

. by discipline and revision 130. Benevolent contri- 
butions in 191 churches amounted to $75,650, an in- 
crease of $2,415. Home expenditures were $292,533, 
an increase of $54,616. In Sunday schools there are 
22,220. 

New Hampshire. 

In the ten months since Rey. J. 8. Colby assumed 
the pastorate of the church at Marlboro twenty-one 
persons have been received to membership, making 
the present roll exactly 200. The Sunday school 
average attendance has increased from ninety-two 
to about 130. A debt of $575 has been raised, after 
having been an incubus for several years. New and 
greatly improved lighting arrangements have been 
placed iu the church and the chapel. The “ gospel 
team” for those living three miles away is always 
crowded. 


The dedication of the new building, to take the 
place of the one burned by the disastrous fire of 
Dec. 6, 1892, made March 7 a day of rejoicing to the 
little church in Raymond. The program of exer- 
cises was somewhat varied from the usual custom 
on such occasions. Instead of a sermon short ad- 
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dresses were given on The Church—Its Foundation 
by President C. 8. Murkland; Its Ultimate Triumph, 
by Rev. G. E. Hall, D.D.; Its Place and Work, by 
Hon. L. D. Stevens; Its Worth, by Rev. A. T. Hill- 
man. The act of dedication was performed by Rev. 
A. H. Thompson, the pastor, and the people, and the 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. T. V. Haines. 
Another unusual feature was fraternal greetings 
from representatives of the Methodist, Baptist, Free 
Baptist, Episcopal, Advent, Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches in different places in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. As there was no insurance 
on the edifice destroyed, and nothing was saved but 
pulpit and chairs, the only resource was to collect 
sufficient funds to rebuild. Through the generosity 
of contributors over $8,000 were raised, sufficient to 
furnish comfortably in all its departments and 
leave it free from debt. It includes, besides the 
audience-room, a chapel and parlor, separated by* 
sliding doors. It will be heated by furnace and 
lighted by electricity. The pews are free. 
Vermont, 

Eight were received March 4 to the church in 
Lyndon. Two were very aged women and one had 
in the little company a daughter, daughter-in-law 
and granddaughter. 

Bhode Island. 

A large company, comprising the members of Rev. 
J.J. Woolley’s Bible class, with invited guests, took 
supper in the parlors of the Park Place Church, 
Pawtucket, March 7. After a bounteous repast 
speeches were made by his excellency, Governor 
Brown, and other State and city officials. 

As a result of meetings held in January the 
church in Westerly, Rev. 8. H. Woodrow, pastor, 
received, March 4, twenty-seven into the church on 
confession and nine by letter. There was no out- 
side help in these meetings. Many more of the 
young people will unite in May. The membership is 
now the largest in the history of the church. 

Rev. B. Fay Mills and a group of the churches in 
the center of Providence have agreed to continue 
union evangelistic services for some weeks to come. 
A union preparatory meeting was held, March 9, at 
the Union Congregational Church, Rev. J. M. Dick- 
son, D.D., presiding. These topics were considered : 
The Need in View of What Has Been Done Through 
the Moody Campaign, The Need in View of What 
Remains to Be Done, Plan of Canvass, Personal 
Preparation, Prayer for the Holy Spirit. 

Evangelist Davidson, who labored so acceptably 
in Pawtucket, in January, 1893, began a three weeks’ 
campaign, March 4, in Olneyville, a suburb of Provi- 
dence. At Bristol and Howard River Point the 
churches are holding special services with encour- 


aging prospects. 
Connecticut. 


A series of sermons on the Holy Spirit, by Rev. 
C. F. Weeden, pastor at Colchester, has had a 
marked influence upon the congregation, several 
persons in mature life having been led to confess 
Christ. 

The church at Windsor Locks, Rev. Richard 
Wright, pastor, is just finishing two weeks of meet- 
ings. At the end of the first week there were fifty 
conversions, among them heads of families and 
young men. 

The church in Essex, Rev. W. F. Arms, pastor, 
has had a series of meetings and been greatly 
blessed. Many men and boys and many from the 
Sunday school have been converted. 

The installation of Mr. A. W. Gerrie at Torrington 
was an occasion of great interest, as the old church 
has not had an installed pastor for many years. 
Under Mr. Gerrie’s leadership there have been con- 
stant growth and increasing interest for nearly two 
years. 

During Lent the six churches of Norwich unite in 
fellowship meetings, which are proving of deep 
spiritual interest and are likely to prove an excel- 
lent means of preparation for an anticipated visit 
of Rev. B. Fay Mills. 

The ecclesiastical society in Eastford transfers to 
the church all its invested funds and other property 
and votes to dissolve. 

The Center Church, Hartford, has rented its pews 
for the present year for $8,500, a larger amount than 
usual. The vesper service continues to draw crowded 
houses. The pastor, Dr. C. M. Lamson, preaches a 
short sermon.— aA series of monthly musical serv- 
ices is in progress at Park Church, the choir render- 
ing selections from some well-known oratorio or 
cantata and the pastor, Rev. F.S. Root, giving an 
address en the same subject. ‘The subject of the 
last service was The Prodigal Son.——The Second 
Church has paid $2,000 on its debt during the year. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

As one result of the Chapman meetings in Sara- 

toga Springs, twenty-two united with the church, 
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March 4, all but two on confession. The prayer 
meetings have had a larger attendance than ever 
before, and the whole church life has been quick- 
ened. A number of the women of the church bave 
been organized into a “‘ one call a week” committee, 
each member to make at least one call each week as 
directed by the pastor. The men are to furm a com- 
mittee upon the same general plan. The pastor, 
Rev. C. F. Swift, has just finished a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on the Cross of Christ, with the 
topics, The Path to the Cross, The Group About the 
Cross, The Words on the Cross, fhe Meaning and 
Glory of the Cross. 

Over $5,600 were raised last year by the First 
Church, Middletown, for home expenses and the 
benevolence for the year was $1,068, a gratifying 
increase over former years. The debt is now less 
than $2,000 and is in a fair way to be entirely paid 
soon. The church received during the year thirty- 
one additions and twenty-one more were received 
March 4, eighteen on confession.——The North Street 
Church is still seeking for a pastor, but keeps up 
the services and shows a courage that promises well. 

A three days’ fellowship meeting, well attended, 
was held at Eaton, Rev. A. E. Skinner, pastor, ad- 
dressed by Rev. Messrs. Walter Mitchell, L. E. 
Pangburn, Isaac Pierson and M. M. Hughes. 

Danforth Church, Syracuse, Rev. H. A. Man- 
chester, pastor, which has just celebrated its tenth 
anniversary, occupies a fine field, has an attractive 
edifice, no debt, has a present membership of 160 
and a Sunday school of 250. It is one of the best 
churches of our order in the city. 

Pennsylvania. 

Evangelists Reed and Chafer closed, March 4, a 
successful ten days’ series of meetings in the Ran- 
dolph church, Guy’s Mills, Rev. E. T. MacMahon, 
pastor. Over ninety cards were signed and many 
heads of families decided to live the Christian life. 


THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 

Howard Church, Nashville, formerly used as a 
chapel by Fisk University, is now in charge of Rev. 
J.E.Moorland. Forseveral weeks it has been closed 
for repairs, the ceiling being taken out, leaving the 
house open to the truss roof. The floor is inclined 
from the door to the pulpit. At the reopening serv- 
ice Prof. C. W. Dunn preached the sermon. 


Alabama. 

The tabulated reports for the Year-Book show a 
gain during the year 1893 of fifteen per cent. in the 
number of the convention churches and twenty per 
cent. in their membership. The net gain in mem- 
bers was 603. Ten new churches were added to the 
list. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

Rockport church some time ago received a legacy 
of $1,000 for a parsonage. Recently anotber mem- 
ver bas deeded a lot to the church, a building com- 
mittee has been appointed and a parsonage will be 
built at once. 

Rev. W.C. Rogers of Brecksville has secured a 
thorough census of the township. Out-of a popula- 
tion of about 950 some 300 non-church-goers have 
been found. A band of fifty workers has been or- 
ganized to carry the gospel invitation in the name 
of the church into these country homes. 

Franklin Avenue Church, Cleveland, has two Ju- 
nior Endeavor Societies, led by the pastor, Rev. 
H. O. Allen. Though the First Church, not far 
away, is filling its fine new auditorium every Sunday 
evening, Franklin Avenue has larger evening con- 
gregations than ever before. Both churches are 
prosperous and are a power for good on the West 
Side. Rev. J. W. Malcolm has been assisted in a 
week of special services by Rev. George Hill of Irv- 
ing Street Church.—Bethlehem Church, Dr. H. A. 
Schauffler, pastor, rejoices in large attendance and 
continually growing interest in both its English 
and Bohemian departments. 

Supt. H. Clark Ford of Euclid Avenue Sunday 
school, Cleveland, has prepared an inquirer’s card 
for use by the teachers in personal work with their 
scholars. It includes an expression of a desire and 
purpose to live a Christian life and a pledge to join 
the pastor’s class of candidates for church member- 
ship, which meets every Saturday afternoon. A 
church music society has been organized to promote 
a spirit of devotion in public worship.—lIrving 
Street has organized a young men’s club.——Union 
Church is gathering the results of its special meet- 
ings through cottage meetings. Of eighty who 
signed inquirers’ cards sixty-one attended one 
special converts’ meeting held after the revival 
services had closed. 

The Ashland church held special meetings under 
the lead of the pastor, Rey. J. M. Merrill, in prepa- 
ration for the coming of Evangelist Reed. His work 
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from the first took strong hold of the community, 
and the meetings have increased steadily in inter- 
est and power, with substantial results. Mr.Chafer, 
who accompanies Mr. Reed as singer, leads a chorus 
of forty voices. The evangelists will remain until 
March 19. 

The Sandusky church, to which Rev. C. A. Vin- 
cent, formerly a Free Baptist, came recently, is 
greatly encouraged. Congregations are largely in- 
creased, there is an active evangelistic spirit and 
there are conversions every week in connection with 
the regular services. The church and Endeavor 
Society have begun the publication of an eight-page 
monthly paper, the Sandusky Congregationalist. 

The First Church, Marietta, has a mission Sunday 
school three miles out of town in a country school- 
house. Recently about thirty of its members have 
expressed a desire to begin the Christian life and 
an Endeavor Society will be organized.——Rev. C. B. 
Shear is pastor of four of the smaller churches in 
Marietta Conference. At Lawrenceville special 
meetings conducted by him have resulted in nearly 
forty conversions. 

Lllinois. 

The church in Port Byron received fifty-seven new 
members, March 4, fifty-four on confession, as a 
result of the special services recently held by the 
pastor, Rev. R. W. Newlands. It is expected that 
at least twenty more will unite at the next com- 
munion. It was appropriate that the pastor should 
be assisted in the reception of these new members 
by Rev. Almer Harper, who for twenty-seven years 
had been a faithful pastor of the church. The 
church has now a larger membership than its build- 
ing can comfortably accommodate. 

Daily meetings, continuing nearly three weeks, 
have been held in Pittsfield, in which the pastor, 
Rev. J. O. Emerson, has been aided by Rev. J. D. 
McCord, evangelist of the State H. M. 8. More 
than eighty persons signed cards. The church was 
stirred to greater activity and exhibited its appre- 
ciation of the value of the work by contributing 
$100 to the society. 

Rev. F. E. Hall, pastor of the Second Church, 
Springfield, reports a remarkable revival. Thus far 
more than sixty adults have been converted, most 
of them heads of families. Mr. Hall is doing most 
of the work without outside assistance.——Meetings 
are in progress at Cobden with marked interest. 
The pastor, Rev. A. A. Young, is aided by Evangelist 
Van Auken of the State H. M.S. Often many have 
to go away from lack of room. 

Rey. W. H. Chandler and daughter have recently 
aided Rev. C. B. Riggs of Roseville in meetings. 
Of the results the pastor writes : “‘ Seventeen conver- 
sions and a church uplifted spiritually, which is the 
blessing every pastor rejoices in quite as much as in 
conversions.” With this series of meetings Mr. 
Chandler closes his service as a valued laborer of 
the H. M. Society. 

During the year of Rev. R. W. Purdue’s pastorate 
with the church in Anna the financial affairs have 
been much improved and put upon good footing. 
The congregations have increased and the Sunday 
schoo] more than doubled. Thirty-six have been re- 
ceived into fellowship. 

A Woman’s Missionary Society has been organ- 
ized to push the benevolence of the church in Stark. 
The Endeavorers have arranged for a wagon band 
of their members to visit out-districts and conduct 
song and gospel services on week nights. Forty 
attended their first endeavor. 


Indiana. 

The church at Bremen, which becomes self-sup- 
porting on a permanent basis, is an example of the 
success attending a persistent effort to establish a 
high grade of religious work in a population of 
foreign descent and crude ideals. Deacon John J. 
Wright and family removed there from Chicago to 
conduct a wood manufacturing business. Meet- 
ings were held in a hall owned by Mr. Wright, 
and for along period he conducted the services, 
reading sermons of the Plymouth pulpit series. 
The people have now a commodious building, cen- 
trally located and free from debt, with a flourishing 
Sunday school and Y. P.8.C. E. The young people 
are engaging actively in church work, and the 
deacon is rejoiced to see the beginning of the fru- 
ition of his labors. Rev. C. M. Arthur has been 


chosen pastor. 
Michigan. 


As aresult of the revival meetings in the Wayne 
church, conducted by the pastor, Rev. I. N. Aldrich, 
twenty-six adults, one-half of them men, united 
with the church, March 4, twenty-five on confession. 
The Y. P. 8. C. E. and the Sunday school have 
greatly increased in numbers and interest. 

The church building and parsonage at Chelsea 


were burned Feb. 18. There was considerable loss, 
but a slight insurance will! help in rebuilding. 
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Rev. C. H. Seaver of Lakeview is giving illustrated 
sermons Sunday evenings on the events of Passion 


Week. 
Wisconsin. 


The Methodist and Baptist churches at Elkhorn 
united with the Congregational in a successful, se- 
ries of evangelistic services. The churches have 
been spiritually quickened and united as never be- 
fore, and there have been scores of conversions. 
During ten days the meetings were conducted by 
Evangelist Henry Ostrom and his singer, Harry 
Maxwell. Since Jan. 1 twenty-five new members 
have been received, all but three on confession, and 
these are but the first fruits. A Junior Endeavor 
Society has been organized recently. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The Year-Book of the First Church, St. Louis, shows 
a membership of 393, and benevolent contributions 
for the last year of $32,379, of which the larger part 
is the gift of one individual, Mr. M. L. Gray, to 
Drury College. Home expenses have been $13,148. 
An interesting feature is the Decimal Club, com- 
posed of young ladies, divided into bands of ten, 
each band bearing the name of some well-known 
author. The object is to do local church work, to 
be a pastor’s aid, to develop the Christian spirit 
among its members, and for mutual improvement. 
——The Endeavor Society of Pilgrim Church has 
taken a census of its members, with reference to 
their faithfulness to the church, and has published 
the number of its members who are regularly in the 
Sunday school and prayer meeting. On a recent 
Sunday twenty-seven members of the Sunday school 
went to the Bethlehem Mission, carrying with them 
259 books for its Sunday school library and several 
hundred copies of current literature. 

Major George French and wife of the Salvation 
Army spent a Sunday with the Webster Groves 
church, to acquaint them with the principles and 
work of the army. Mr. E. 8S. Hart of this church 
has presented a Steinway baby grand piano to the 
Women’s Association of the church in memory of 
his wife, who was one of its most active workers. 

Iowa. 

About eighty conversions are reported at the 
Green Street Mission in Muscatine. Meetings were 
conducted by Rey. C. A. Towle of the C. 8S. 8. and 
P. S. and later by Mrs. G. M. D. Slocam.——There 
were about 200 professed conversions in connec- 
tion with union revival meetings conducted by 
Evangelist L. P. Rowland at Cherokee. 

During the winter Rev. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell 
has assisted pastors in special meetings at Wittem- 
berg and Des Moines and 1s now at Mason City. 
The pulpit was supplied, March 11, by Rev. J. P. 
Coyle of North Adams, Mass. 

The lecture-room of the Osage church, Rev. W. W. 
Gist, pastor, has become too small for the midweek 
meeting. The Sunday school attendance has reached 
295. The church membership is now 301. 

Dr. M. A. Bullock began, March 1, the seventh 
year of his pastorate at lowa City. In the six years 
only two communions have passed without addi- 
tions. 

At the close of meetings at Lakeview, under the 
direction of Evangelist Tillitt, eighteen persons 
united with the church on confession and three by 
letter. Rev. R.L. McCord has begun the third year 
of his pastorate. During the two years the congre- 
gations have doubled, the membership and the 
Sunday school attendance more than trebled and a 
church building has been erected. 

South Dakota. 

The work at Ree Heights is growing. The young 
people are taking a lively interest both in sustain 
ing the services and in the support of the pastor. 

Too high an estimate could hardly be placed upoa 
the work of Rev. Gottlieb Schuerle, who has built 
up three flourishing German churches at and near 
Parkston. Well-attended Sunday schools are sus- 
tained in connection with these churches. Each 
has a comfortable house of worship, and the pastor 
finds his home in a cosy parsonage at Parkston. 

Nebraska. 

There bas been for some time a quiet but earnest 
interest in the church at Norfolk, Rev. J. J. Parker, 
pastor. Without special meetings and without the 
aid of an evangelist a number have been brought to 
a decision for Christ, and March 4 twenty-five 
united with the church, twenty on confession. 
Among the number were several business men and 
many heads of families. 

Evangelists Killings and Byers closed special 
meetings with the church at Bladen March4. There 
has been a widespread interest, the church has 
been much revived and twenty-eight have expressed 
@ purpose to lead a Christian life. 


As the first fruits of the Billings meetings twenty- 
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one members united with the church in Fairfield 
March 4; four of these were influential business 
men in the community.——The work at Cambridge, 
under the leadership of Rev. H. 8. McAyeal, con- 
tinues to increase in interest and efficiency. Eight- 
een have united with the church lately and others 
will come soon. New chairs have been purchased 
to accommodate the increasing congregation. 

The churches of the State are pushing the home 
missionary campaign so as to close the year in as 
good shape as possible, and there is a constantly 
increasing interest in the approaching anniversary 
at Omaha. 

The First Church, Lincoln, and the First Presby- 
terian have united for special meetings under the 
lead of Rev. F.T. Pierson and wife. The other Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches of the city 
are invited to participate without assuming any 
special responsibility for the conduct of the work. 


Colorado. 
Rey. J. B. Gregg, D.D., of Colorado Springs has 
just completed a course of six sermons to the 
Y. P. S.C. E. of his church, preached at its request. 


Rev. William Davis, pastor of the Olivet Church, 
Denver, has been holding evangelistic services at 
Lyons. About twenty-five were added to the church, 
greatly strengthening it. Mr. Davis spends next 
week with the Pilgrim Church, Pueblo, Rev. W. G. 
Mann, pastor. 


Rey. C. N. Fitch, Sunday school superintendent 
for the State, has been spending ten days in work at 
Pjctou coal camp. Conversions and increased at- 
tendance are the result. 

Montana. 

Rev. George H. Marvin, who has been preaching 
in the church at Butte City, has been tried by the 
Quarterly Conference (Methodist Episcopal) of the 
Devil’s Lake District, North Dakota, and has been 
deposed from the ministry and expelled from the 
Methodist Church. The charges of which the con- 
ference found him guilty were fraudulent dealing 
and dishonesty in contracting and non-payment of 


debts. 
PAOIFIO COAST. 


California. 

Rey. Dr. John Barrows of Chicago preached to an 
immense congregation in the First Church, San 
Francisco, Match 4. The auditorium is the largest 
in the city of Protestant churches and was crowded. 
At the communion service following the pastor, 
Dr. C. O. Brown, received twenty to membership, 
fourteen on confession. Dr. Brown’s new course of 
Sunday evening lectures on The Bible and Its Foes 
are attended by large audiences. 

Oregon. 

Plymouth Church of Benton County now has a 
home.. A building formerly belonging to another 
denomination bas been deeded to it upon condition 
that it be repaired and occupied as soonas possible. 


The Ontario church, Rev. William Smith, pastor, 
recently held its first annual meeting. The Sunday 
school averaged thirty-three for the year, and has 
been held weekly. Henceforth preaching services 
will be held regularly every two weeks. A Ladies’ 
Aid Society has worked faithfully, and is now fur- 
nishing the church with chairs. 


WEEKLY KBEGISTER. 
Calis. 


ARTHUR, Charles M., Leslie, Mich., to Bremen, Ind. 

BAILEY, Henry L. Middletown Springs, Vt.,to Fitth 
Ch., Washington, D. C, 

BURR, Ho Horace M., Payette, Idaho, to College Springs, 
0. ecepts 

CADY, George L., Chicago Seminary, to Benton Har- 
bor, Mie. Accepts 

corton, tarry A, a7 Graceville, Minn. Accepts. 

DECKER, to North Ch., Providence, R. 1. Ac- 


FL Lint, William H., accepts call to Saranac and South 
Boston, Mich. 

HOPKINSON, Benjamin B., Lyme, Ct., to Union. 

JAMES, George W., Oakley "Branch of Union Park Ch., 
Ghicago ILL, to 9 Creighton, Neb. 
ONES, Henry W. +, to be acting pastor at Claremont, 
Cal., where he has been supplying. 

KEPHART William H., Pi oo Ch., Binghamton, 
N. Y., to Clinton Ave, Fhe 

MOLLINIX, M Mrs. H. M., to rand | [eadow, Min 

ay or Philip 8. , accepts eall to South Ch. nipring- 

, i 
SCOURS, Richard, Chester, Mass., to Clarendon, Vt. 
cepts. 

THOMSON, Bema Fx, Yale Seminary, to Green’s Farms, 

Ct. Accepts 


Grehtiinies and Installations. 


a Andrew W., i, March 6, First Ch., Torrington, 
t. ratte, Rev. Messrs. Arthur Goodenou h, A. H. 
Norris. H B. Roberts, John DePue, J. S. Voorhees 
and A, G. Hibbard. 
Bate Edson D., i. Feb. 20, Lincoln, Cal. Sermen, Rev. 
. D. Bliss; other parts, Rev. Messrs. George Mooar, 
i, F. , Burgess WwW. = ——_ D. D., and H. E. Jewett. 
NEWE eb. 28, Winthrop, Minn. Ser- 
mon, Rey. G. n” fiers, D. D:; other parts, Rev. 
ra a ¥ raha “weg S. G. Updyke, David Donovan 
npbe 
SHOEMAKER, E. E., Mound City, Ul. Sermon 
he Soy Ww. Purdue; otver parts, Rev. Messrs. Joy and 


WOOD, Irving F., 0. March 7, Northampton, Mass. Ser- 


mon, ’pres. €, D. fartrantt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
E G. Come, ie C. Seelye, D:D., and J. E. Tuttle, D. D. 
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CLARK, Charles, South ao N. H. 
DAVIES, Daniel D., Findla 
* Chicato Seoeoe w., Oakley’ | Union Park Ch., 
ica 
ARSONS. Albert La New Ipswich, N. H. 

pore. A Howard W vi Great Fall is, N. iL, to engage in reli- 

gious literary work at New Haven, ‘t. 

ULAND, George W., Westmoreland, N. H. 
SCOTFORD Henry C., Loda, LIl., withdraws resignation. 
WARREN, James B., *Birnamwood and Norrie, Wis. 


Charches Organized. 
ASBURY, a = Wee. ll, Twelve members. 


ATRISCO, N March 8, 

FENWICK VILLAGE, —_. Fs a -seven members. 

GADSDEN, Ala. Eight membe: 

LIKELY, Cal., Feb. Twelve ‘members. 

PLEASANT VIEW, Tenn., Feb 24. Thirty-one mem- 
rs. 


> 





HAMPTON, William H., Moravia, N Y., has gone to 

hy aor for five months during which his pulpit will 
puee by students in Auburn Se minary 

HERRIC K, William T., Castleton, Vt., who was injured 
in December bya runaway horse, is recovering though 
still week. 

LYON nares, is qupplying at Rodman, N. Y. 

MccOWAN. , of Chicago Seminary, is supplying at 
Eddyvill e, : 0. 

STAPLES, John C., has been appointed general mana- 
os - the Charity Organization Society, New Bedford, 


THOMAS, George P., who resigned at Friendship, N. Y., 
faba peed his home in England, is unanimously invited 
oO re 

WiLLiAMs, William, of Wales, is supplying at Mill- 
town, 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MICHIGAN. 
Likely, 6 12 Fenwick Village, — 
Pomona, Pil an, : 18 Kalamazoo, 28 43 
Redlands, Fir 8 Shelby, — 27 
San tes ‘rirst, 4 2% Wayne, 25 26 
San Miguel, 3 MINNESOTA. 
CONNECTICUT. Anete, — 2 
Jodge Center: — 8 
Bridgeport, Park §t., 6 10 Minneapolis, | Lyndale, 8 18 
Goshen 4 5 Upsala, Swedish, ‘20 20 
Hartfore, Fourth, " | Wabasha, hye 
New Haven, Howard MISSOURI. 
3 5 St. Louis, Central, 2 13 
Huniphrey St., 4 6 Compton Hill, 49 
New Milford, 5 5 > 8 12 
Putnam, 4 7 Hyde Park, 7 12 
Rockville, — 9 Pilgrim, 3-3 
Sharon, 8 ll Tabernacle, 8 13 
Shelton, — 4 J 3.64 
a hee tl bad 7 NEBRASKA. 
Terryville, 4 6 ne Fp 1 ” 
airfie . 2 
eg v Havelock, 15 
Alto Pass, 36 36 Norfolk, 20 25 
Blue Island, 4 4 Urbana, 6 6 
Chicago, SUNSES Wilcox, 6 ll 
i be t NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Duncan Ave., 17 31 East Concord, e.% 
Ewing St., 4 9 Hollis, 8 ll 
a i — u Marlboro, 29 
neoln Par 4s N 
pagaowse, ; 16 16 mW YORE. 
uth, 4 29 Beckie, Beecher 
Union Park, 6 13 Rm ; ial, 21 30 
Oakley Branch, 5 § Buffalo, "First, 2 3 
Warren Ave., 10 19 Carthage, 18 20 
Downer’s Grove, 4 14 Cortland, 26 34 
Forest, 23 28 Middletown, First, 18 21 
Lacon, 3 3 Moravia, 10 10 
La Grange, 14 2 Morrisville, 3 6 
Lake Forest, 20 29 Saratoga Springs, 20 22 
Oak Park, 12 13 Watertown, 18 19 
South Unies 12 20 =e 
South Chicago, 2 2 
Wheaton Cofcge, 2“ Chagrin Fully, = — 
Wilmette 3 5 > . ’ . o- 
’ Franklin Ave., 6 6 
INDIARA. Lakeview, 4 16 
Bright wood, 9 11 Lakewood, 9 
East Chica 7 7 Madison Ave., 5 6 
Indianapolts, Plym-— Mt. Zion, 19 20 
uth, 2 | Swedish, 2 3 
weneg Haute, Second, 7 7 Columbus, Eastwood, 2 7 
Washington, 3 3 First, 10 10 
Mayflower, 6 9 
10WA. North, ae | 
Cedar Rapids, First, 4 13 zipmouth, 3 6 
Correctionville, a? South, 44 
Davenport, Bethle- Marietta, Harmar, 25 3i 
em, — 18 Medina, 8 8 
Denmark, 8 8 Oberlin, First, 9 34 
Elliott, 10 10 Second, 214 
Fontanelle, 28 29 Painesville, 4 6 
|p ooy ima = 2 Wellington, 2 3 
Lake View, 8 3 10N 
Osage, | | ani 
Maquoketa, —_ € orvallia, 1 3 
Marshalltown, 3 6 Hillsboro, 4 4 
Webster, 6 6 Oyster ¢ sity, — 7 
. Rickreal ll ul 
MAINE. Wilsonville, Hood- 
Bangor, Hammond view, — 24 
3 3 VERMONT. 
Ellsworth 3 4 Sarre, 3 5 
Fort Fairfield, Ye Bennington, Second, — 4 
Lewiston, Pine St., 3 3 Ben 3 4 
Mechanic Falls, 3 3 Burlington, College St.,3 3 
xfor 3 3 Coventr % 9 
Phip ppsbi — 5 Hartford; 20 22 
Port Bnd, "High St., 4 4 Lyndon, 4 8 
South Gardiner, 1 4 Middlebury, ll 4 
Strong, 3 6 New Haven, 5 9 
Union, 4 4 ee — 18 
Warren, 4 4 Rutla 1 6 
South. Royalton, 3 3 
MASSACHUSETTS. Stowe, 44 
Andover, South, ee WISCONSIN. 
Ashby, 4 10 Burlington, 8 
Boston, South, Phill- Bikhorn, 16 18 
Ps, - 8 9 Sparta, 2 12 
= aeagy Center, 3 is OTHER CHURCHES. 
Everett, Mystic Side, 5 6 aaaees, Md., Sec- 
Fall River, Central, 11 16 nd, 9 10 
Groton, i ee Be h il sseipes a, Pa., 
Leicester, — 4 Central, ll 17 
North Reading, 21 21 Plainfie ld, N. J., pe 
Shelburne, 3 4 Tampa, Fla ’ First, 12 16 
Southbridge, 4 8 Washington, D. C. 
Ware, East, } ee | First, "16 21 
Wellesley, 4 10 Westerly, R. L, 27 36 
Westboro, 3 5 Churches with two or 
Worcester, Hope, ll 13 less, 16 30 


Total: Conf., 1,269; Tot., 2,211. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 5,211; Tot., 10,140. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The death, March 4, of Right Rev. J. A. Paddock, 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in Western Wash- 
ington, is the sixth in the list of bishops since Jan. 
1, 1893. His brother, Bishop Paddock of Massachu- 
setts, was the predecessor of Phillips Brooks, the 
first of these six to pass away. 

One of the oldest and best organizations of its 
kind in America is the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association. For twenty-eight years it 
has provided a home and fostered the physical, 
mental and spiritual development of bundreds of 
working girls toa degree which few people appre- 
hend. At its annual meeting last week interesting 
reports were presented, showing that through its 
business agency 2,087 persons were supplied with 
positions and that out of 2,966 who registered in 
the domestic department 2,936 were placed. Forty- 
four were graduated from the training school for 
domestics and 1,438 were inmates, either perma- 
nently or transiently, at the Warrenton Street 
home. The Traveler’s Aid Society, one of its most 
important helps to young strangers arriving alone 
in a great city, assisted 1,726 girls. Dr. E. Winches- 
ter Donald of Trinity Church made an address, 
which was followed by a large reception to friends 
of the association. 


TEMPERANOE. 

— The United States Supreme Court has 
declined to pass upon the constitutionality of 
the South Carolina dispensary law. 

— The Presbyterians of Melbourne have 
given formal indorsement to the Gothenburg 
theory of regulating the liquor traffic. 

— The New Jersey Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional the law giving 
county excise commissioners the power to 
grant licenses in towns favoring no license. 

— Miss Frances E. Willard says she once 
asked Thomas E. Edison why he was a total 
abstainer, and whether home influence had 
made him so. “ No,” said he, “it was because 
I always felt that I had better use for my 
head.” 

—— At the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Council of Victoria it was asserted 
that, whereas the population of the colony had 
increased but thirty-three per cent. during the 
decade 1881-91, the arrests for drunkenness 
had increased sixty-nine per cent., and the 
native born element was responsible for the 
increase. 

— Senator Frye’s bill for a national 
commission of inquiry concerning the alco- 
holic liquor traffic is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, of which an ex-Congregational clergy- 
man is chairman. Will it be smotbered or re- 
ported favorably and, if reported, meet the fate 
of every other bill of the same tenor introduced 
in the Senate—passed amd then rejected by 
the House? The National Temperance Advo- 
cate says, ‘The brewers and distillers and 
their allies are in the saddle, booted and 
spurred, in the present House.” 

—Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven is 
severely arraigning the authorities of the State 
of Connecticut in general and of New Haven 
in particular for their lax enforcement of Jaw, 
and he places the responsibility primarily 
upon those classes ‘whom Cicero called the 
good—with the merchants, the professional 
men, the faculty of Yale, and with every citi- 
zen of means and influence.’”’ He declares 
that the license system of the State is defect- 
ive, that the saloon dominates the city, and 
gives evidence showing that liquor dealers 
have boycotted members of law and order 
leagues who attempted to secure an enforce- 
ment of the law. 

— The president of the Ohio Wine and 
Spirit Association announced at its recent 
State meeting that every member of the Ohio 
Legislature bad been seen and that they had 
given him positive assurance that there was 
‘*not the ghost of a show for any legislation 
hostile to the liquor interests at the present 
session.” <A boastful and threatening circular 
from the Ohio State Liquor League was mailed 
to every member of the Legislature about the 
same time headed, Let the Liquor Laws 
Alone. This domineering action is awaken- 
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ing and toning up the temperance sentiment 
of the Legislature, and the House immediately 
afterward reconsidered and passed one impor- 
tant temperance measure which on the first 
vote had failed to pass. 


— The New York Sun, in discussing the 
internal dissensions among the Democrats vf 
New York City, recently admitted that 
The enormous brewing interests of the city 
are at the present time wholly favorable to 
Tammany Hall. This vast and opulent inter- 
est is splendidly organized, and recent excise 
legislation has enabled the big pool of boss 
brewers to extend still further their owner- 
ship of saloons, the nominal proprietors of 
which are, in fact, little more than agents of 
the large concerns. While the brewers bave 
been steadily increasing their profits and in- 
fluence, the distillers, who, as a rule, do not 
own saloons but merely furnish them with 
liquid a have been gradually forced 
aside, and in some cases even the brewers 
have embarked in the distilling business 
themselves, to the injury of the distillers. 

— Col. T. W. Higginson, who recently cel- 
ebrated his seventieth birthday, naturally con- 
tributed some reminiscences for the edification 
of his neighbors, and it is interesting to note 
that he said of his boyhood days in Cam- 
bridge: 

We used to see much more of the objec- 
tionable features of student life than we do 
now. Then there was considerable intoxiva- 
tion in Cambridge. Now we see very little of 
it here. On Class Day the students used to 
have great buckets of punch under the tree 
where they have the flowers on Class Day now, 
and on those occasions intoxication was ver 
common. Perhaps the moral tone of the col- 
lege has not improved since then, but I am 
sure that nowadays no student would willingly 
be seen staggering across Harvard Square. It 
would be considered poor form, and any man 
who did such a thing would lose caste. 

— Prof. J. J. McCook, in his paper on 
Tramps, read at Chicago in June and printed 
in the December Charities Review, says that 
of the large number of British, German and 
American tramps of whose cases he has 
data sixty-three per cent. are confessedly in- 
temperate, and he believes “ that industrial 
causes have but little to do with pauperism 
in general, or vagabondage in particular.” 
Professor McCook recommends uniform laws 
in all the States committing drunkards and 
vagrants to places of detention, where they 
must abstain from drink, must work, must 
keep clean, must avoid licentiousness, and 
that for an indefinite period ‘“‘ they might,” he 
thinks, ‘‘be made to nearly, or quite, support 
themselves in such establishments, and in that 
event we should save $10,000,000 a year.... 
The person who will give any beggar a coin 
just because it seems too hard to refuse him 
ought on similar grounds to give razors and 
guns to madmen and children.” 

—— Chicago has 7,000 saloons. The daily 
receipts of each average $27.50, or a total for 
all per year of $70,262,500. What might be 
done with the money thus spent is seen be- 
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An Order of Worship for Eventide 


THEME: The Homeland 


tion will please observe carefully the directions printed 
tween brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 





{RE cman type" 
ORGAN PRELUDE. 
MinisTER.—Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty: 
They shall behold the land that is very far off. 
PropLe.—The Lord forsaketh not his saints, 


They are preserved forever. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, the 


things which God hath prepared for them that love him. 

SANCTUS. (When this is not sung as a resporse it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts; Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. Glory be 
to thee, O Lord most high. 


HYMN, (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
The homeland, O, the homeland.- -MENDEBRAS. 


The city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem. 

MINISTER.—And he showed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out 
of heaven from God, having the glory of God. 

Preopte.—And her light was like unto a stone most precious, even like a jas- 


per stone, clear as crystal. 
These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, whick are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Rev. 21: 18, 22-27; 22: 1-4; 7: 16, 17; 22: 14. 


HYMN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Jerusalem, the golden.—EWINeG. 
PRAYER. (By the minister, followed, when desired, by a musical response by orran or choir.) 


The inheritance of the saints. 


MINISTER.—Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 

Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

PreopLe.—He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
And speaketh the truth in his heart. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 15: 1-3; 24: 3,4; Matt. 7: 21; 5:8; Rev. 2:17; 3:5, 12, 21. 


ANTHEM, (Choir) *(Or this nymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
Let saints on earth in concert sing.— RHINE. 
Our citizenship is in heaven. 


MINISTER.— Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according 
to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead; 

PropLe.—To an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for us. 


These readings are continued by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: John 14: 2,3; 2 Cor. 5: 1; Heb. 11; 12-16, 


CHANT. (Choir.) (This may be omitted when so desired.) 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


{The following hymn may be sung as an anthem by a choir. 

HYMN. (0@> When this hymn is not sung as suggested above, the congregation will rise and sing.) 
Hark, hark, my soul.—VOX ANGELICA. 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 
MINISTER.— There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God. 
PropLe.— Let us labor to enter into that rest. 

These r are d by the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 

ices as published in pamphlet form: 2 Pet. 1: 10, 11; Matt. 6: 20, 21. 


(The following hymn may be sung as a solo. (Ambrose’s arrargement is suggested.) 
(\~ When this hymn is not sung as suggested above, the congregation will sing without rising.) 


One sweetly solemn thought.— DAWN. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 
MINISTER. — Let us pray. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.) 

Our Father in heaven, we thank thee for all who have walked in thy light, and 
especially for those near to us and dear, in whose lives we have seen thine excellent 
glory and beauty. May we know that out of the body as in the body they are with 
thee, and that when these earthly days come to an end, it is not that our service of 
thee and of one another may cease, but that it may begin anew. Make us glad in 
all who have faithfully lived; make us glad in all who have peacefully died. Lift us 
into the light and love and purity and blessedness of the heavenly home. Give us 
our last portion with those who have trusted in thee, and sought in all things to do 
thy holy will. And unto thy blessed name do we ascribe all honor and glory, world 
without end. 

And now may the Lord deliver us from every evil work, and save us unto his 
heavenly kingdom: to whom be the glory forever and ever. Amen. 

(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 
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(Shelley’s arr nt is ted.)5 
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HYTIN. 


(ae The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 





Fifty new schoolhouses, cost each $50,000 ...... $2,500,000 
Daily paper, each family 0600000 esse cccnesescctoe 1,500, 
FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
~ ond and sewers in 250 miles streets and 
Bovcccccccccccccevvescccccesccevecscotencccocs 2,500,000 
Pave: 300 miles streets and alleys................ 6,000,000 
Clean city yes every yy 000 men— $1.50 
men and $2.50 teams—#4 a day........-seeeeees * 2,500,000 
Build five new hospitals at a0 000 each........ 500,000 
SRO Wee, THB oa oi nies scndcati vende ease isivess 1,500,000 
FOR CULTURE, ART, ETC. 
Build vahge edn children’s museums.............+++ ' 300,000 
I es 500, 
Ruild three children’s librarie 300, 
Endow them......... 1,500, 
Build one art galler 500,006 
Daiincecscenspavednadnbostobasdeptipenesonrs 1,500, 
FOR RELIGION. 
Build fifty chapels and Sunday schools, each 1.006.000 
Support 500 city missionaries, $1,000......225252 "500; 
Furnish Bibles to all interested and a weekly 
and a child’s paper to each family............ 1,000,000 
FOR CHARITY. 
=! a cottage for 25,000 poor families at $1,000 
cack incsnngnatath inden sthosnh sdiaedabi gust vave 25,000,000 
Furnish ES ss eS adnitons os cetechobeies Cheese 2,500, 
Buy two suits of cpthes for 100,000 persons at 
a Wy 8 ea 2,000,000 
Z..1 “ savings bank for each of 50,000 
INN nn titdvconrd ni dukbareaedreacaeadns choebers 2,500,000 
To ite other cities in emergency.............. 2,500,000 
TO PERPETUATE THE FAIR 
For an annual world’s fair................--s0000 + 5,000,000 
Balance on hand to be appropriated............ 5. 662,500 
gh ccepennccecdas cirebveokas Asteunnnvecneed 870,262,500 
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NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
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and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 


complete service, with music, in each issue. 
1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers ; 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5 


Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 


The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7: The Days 


of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 
Children’s Sunday ; 


14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. 


orders, which must be accompanied by cash, 


12. Humility; 13. God 
16. National. 


in Nature; 
Address all 
to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 
HON. RUFUS 8S. FROST. 


Mr. Frost has been for many years one of the 
most influential and prominent laymen in the Con- 
gregational denomination. He was born in Marl- 
boro, N. H., July 18, 1826. His father died when he 
was seven years old, and his mother removed with 
him to Boston. At an early age he began work in 
the wholesale drygoods store of J. H. and J. Osgood, 
and at twenty-one was admitted to the firm, which 
in process of time became the firm of Rufus S. Frost 
& Co. He also engaged in the manufacture of 
woolens, with mills of the Haile and Frost Manu- 
facturing Company at Hinsdale, N. H. 

Mr. Frost has held many high positions in the 
business, political, educational and religious world. 
For seven years he was president of the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers. For two 
years he was president of the North National Bank, 
with which he has been connected for thirty years. 
He has been twice mayor of Chelsea, has served the 
State two terms in the Massachusetts Senate and 
also as a member of the governor’s council. He has 
represented the State in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives and was a member of the Republican 
convention of 1892, which nominated President Har- 
Trison, 

{n all movements for promoting the public welfare 
Mr. Frost has taken a deep and practical interest. 
He was one of the leaders in founding the Law and 
Order League and was a hearty supporter of practi- 
cal temperance reforms. He gave his thought and 
time in establishing the branch of the Y. M. C. A.at 
Chelsea, and was one of its most active and gener- 
ous supporters. He was a warm friend of all wise 
educational institutions, has been for several years 
a trustee of Wellesley College, and was a trustee of 
the Abbot Female Academy at Andover. He was 
one of the incorperators of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and for eight years its president. 
He was active in establishing the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Boston, and has been for a long time 
one of its tristees. 

He was one of the original members of the First 
Church, Chelsea, and one of its most devoted work- 
ers. For eleven years he led its choir and was for 
many years superintendent of the Sunday school. 
His gifts to religious and benevolent institutions 
were generous and wisely bestowed. Among them 
are a free endowed library to his native town and the 
Rufus’S. Frost General Hospital of Chelsea, besides 
many gifts to institutions above mentioned with 
which he was connected and some of which owe 
their existence largely to him. He was a Joyal Con- 
gregationalist, was one of the early presidents of 
the Boston Congregational Club and was for many 
years the president of the American Congregational 
Association. 

For the last year or more his health had somewhat 
failed, and about Feb. 1, with his wife and medical 
attendant, he started on a trip to Mexico. He was 
taken ill at the City of Mexico and on the way home 
died at Chicago, March 6. His wife, one son and 
two daughters survive him. His funeral was at- 
tended at Chelsea, March 10, his pastor, Rev. Law- 
rence}Phelps, and Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb officiating. 
We shall publish a characterization of him by Rev. 
Mr. Phelps in our next issue. 


REV. HENRY MARTIN]BACON, D.D. 


Dr. Bacon’s death occurred March 6, in Toledo, O., 
where he has beenj pastor of the Central Church 
Since ‘its organization in 1881. He was born in Al- 
bany,*N.Y., sixty-seven years azo, was graduated 
from Williams College and his ministerial work 
was with the Presbyterians until coming to Toledo. 
He served in the Civil War as chaplain of the Sixty- 
Third Indiana Regiment and was identified with the 
G.A.R., the Loyal Legion and the Union Veterans’ 
Union. He'twas considered one of the leading 
preachers in the city where he lived and was an en- 
thusiastic worker in Sunday school affairs. His ill- 
ness, which lasted four jweeks, resulted from la 
grippe and the effects of a recent fall. The funeral 
was held in thezchurch edifice, March 9, conducted 
by Dr. Bushnell of Cleveland, assisted by local 
clergymen. 








REV. D. P. RATHBUN. 


Pilgrim Chapel, a branch of Plymouth Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y., is greatly afflicted in the death of 
its pastor, Mr. Rathbun, which occurred March 8. 
He came from the Baptist denomination, having 
been the most of his life a Wesleyan Methodist. 
He was a man of much native ability, whose minis- 
try had been accompanied by frequent revivals, and 
was specially fitted to-this difficult field. His wife, 
who until recently was an ordained minister in the 
Wesleyan denomination, has occupied his pulpit 
during his sickness and will continue for the present. 


MRS. MARY HEMENWAY. 

In chronicling the death of Mrs. Hemenway, 
widow of Augustus Hemenway, which occurred, 
March 7, at her home on Mt. Vernon Street, the 
papers speak of her as “the richest woman in Bos- 
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GREENE—In Constantinople, Jan. 27, Elizabeth Au- 


gusta, wife of Rev. J. K. Greene, D D., aged 62 yrs.,5 - 
mos, She was graduated from Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
and soon after her marriage entered upon a lifelong 
service in the foreign mission field. One of her sons, 
Rev. F. D. Greene, is a missionary in Van, Turkey. 

HITCHCOCK—In Cambridgeport, March 6, of ma 
monia, Kev. Rufus Clark Hitchcock, D. D., aged 58 yrs. 
He was formerly president of the State University at 
New Orleans, La., and more recently in the service of 
the A. M. A. among the colored schoo!s at the South. 

MORLEY—In Hartford, Ct., Feb. 22, Horace Russell 
Morley, aged 66 yrs. He was an active member of the 
Pearl Street Church and widely known in G. A. R. 
and insurance circles. 

NICKERSON-—In Somerville, March 7, R. E. Nickerson, 
a prominent member of the Franklin Street Church, 
aged 63 yrs. 

SMALLEY-—In Buffalo, N. Y., March 7, Angeline F., wife 
of Rev. Albert L. Smalley of Pilgrim Chureb, Chicago. 

STEARNS—In North Amherst, Deacon Henry Stearns, 
aged 63 yrs. For sixteen years deacon in the church 
in Williamsburg, where he Sorsnersy lived. He was 
an honest, upright man, who quietly and faithfully 
worked for his Master. He was greatly esteemed. 

TORREY—In Rockland, Me., Feb. 28, Deacon Joseph 
G. Torrey, a native of Hanson, Mass., aged 73 yrs., 9 
mos., 18 dys. 

WELCH—In Haverhill], Feb. 17, Rev. Francis Welch, 
aged 88 yrs.,10 mos. When the gleaner came he found, 
as it were, a shock of corn fully ripe, ready to be trans- 
planted to the paradise of God. ‘“ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 

WRIGHT—In South Walpole, March 2, Miriam E., wife 
of Rev. George F. Wright, aged 58 yrs. 








MALARIA is one of the most insidious of health 
destroyers. Hood’s Sarsaparilla counteracts its 
deadly poison and builds up the system. 





Try 1T! For any inflammation, Pond’s Extract. 
It is sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 








ton.” This, if true, of itself is of small q \ 
but her life was a conspicuous example of large 
wealth held in trust for the betterment of society. 
Intensely patriotic, her benefactions went largely for 
the education of the colored people at the South, espe- 
cially to the Hampton Institute and to Miss Brad- 
ley’s school at Wilmington, N.C. Through her in- 
fluence sewing and cooking were introduced in the 
Boston public schools. She gave $100,000 for the 
preservation of the Old South Church and inaugu- 
rated the course of popular lectures on American 
history, which have been held for several successive 
summers in that historic edifice. Her interest in 
American archeology and ethnology made her the 
patroness of exploring expeditions among the Zuni 
Indians, and elsewhere, which have greatly en 
riched the stores of knowledge on those subjects. 
Her gifts were by no means limited to the objects 
mentioned, for she gave generously in a multitude 
of directions. 

Mrs. Hemenway was about seventy-five years of 
age and in religious belief was a Unitarian, being a 
member of the Church of the Disciples. Her pas- 
tor, Rev. C. G. Ames, delivered an appreciative ad- 
dress last Sunday upon her life and character. 
Two married daughters and a son survive her. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deathsis twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 











BULLOCK-—In Boston, March 9, Mrs. Elvira Hazard, 
wife of ex-Governor Bullock, aged 79 yrs. 

CHANDLER-—In Andover, March 7, Phebe A., widow 
of Herman P. Chandler, aged 82 yrs.. 7 mos., well 
known as a generous benefactor to the Chandler Nor- 
mal sare: Lexington, Ky., and other institutions of 





For Two Conditions 


Relating to the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a very valuable medi- 
cine. 


Ist, As a Preventive 


People in vigorous health are not so suscep- 
tible to the Grip as those who are weakened 
by previous disease, advancing years, or whose 
blood is thin and impure. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla so purifies the blood and builds up the 
strength that the system successfully resists 
the Grip. 


2d, After the Crip 


Convalescence from any form of the Grip is 
very slow, and to regain the desired strength 
a good tonic is absolutely necessary. Words 
are not strong enough to express our confi- 
dence in 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


as a tonic after attacks of the Grip, or after 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia or other prostrating diseases. Many 
testimonials from people who have taken it 
conclusively prove that it possesses just the 
building-up effect so much needed ; it vitalizes 
and enriches the thin and impoverished blood, 
and it invigorates the liver and kidneys. 





Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and effi- 
ciently, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 
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AD LIB. 


You remember that Goliath was very much 
surprised when David struck him with a stone. 
Such.a thing had never entered his head be- 
fore. 

You maybe greatly surprised at our statement 
that you need a few more tables in your house. 
Such a view of the value of tables has never 
entered your head. Yet it is the correct idea. 

Tables subserve elbow comfort more than 
any other single piece of furniture. 


You need a 


low Turkish table beside each easy-chair; you reed a small table for letters and par- 
cels in the ball; in odd corners place a corner table; and against a blank wall space 
let there be an old 18th Century table with swing flap. 

All this talk is especially appropriate today, when we have to announce a Special 
Sale of Tables, comprising one of the largest collections ever brought together in the 
United States. Do not miss the very low prices that are offered. 

Our General Catalogue is a book of 288 pp., containing 300 engravings. Mailed on receipt of five 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


2-cent stamps. 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Wholly aside from the narrow, speculative 
view of the stock markets, their action is 
always worth attention and study. The ten- 
dency of the stock markets is always to fore- 
shadow and discount coming changes in finan- 
cial and trade conditions. For more than a 
yeur prior to the bursting of the panic in 1893 
the trend of speculative prices had been down- 
ward, instinctively foretelling a trouble which 
few could discern in any tangible way. The 
stock markets began their series of panics in 
February, 1893; there was a second in the fol- 
lowing May; there was a third in July; in 
January this year there was the low level of 
prices which always follows these panics, just 
about as a fever patient will experience great 
exhaustion at a time some days after the real 
fever has been fought and survived. These 
stock market .panics preceded the shocks in 
commercial and manufacturing trades by some 
months. 

After each of these bad breaks in stocks in 
1893 there came a recovery, but not till Octo- 
ber did this sort of rallying process assume a 
vigor and go to an extent indicative of the 
discovery and application of a remedy for the 
trouble. On the consummation of the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Jaw the stock market attained a level 
some sixteen points above the lowest of 
the preceding July—an advance of sixteen 
dollars in the average price of twenty-five 
leading speculative stocks. Looking back it 
is tolerably clear that the famous repeal 
marked a turning point in the panic. The 
disturbing causes were by that repeal reduced 
by one, and that one the worst of all. More- 
over, the repeal gave promise of more reme- 
dial legislation to follow, so that it is not sur- 
prising to find that the barometer of trade and 
finance, the stock markets in their broader 
aspect, when the next downward movement 
occurred, did not go as low as in the last pre- 
ceding decline by some six or seven points. 

Since the year 1894 opened the stock markets, 
in their barometric action, have indicated a 
small, slow and steady improvement in finan- 
cial and trade conditions, either in progress or 
tocome. Prices of speculative stocks advance 
easily and sharply under the influence of any 
buying; they decline slowly and reluctantly, 
ifatall. How long this encouraging feature 
of the markets will hold true cannot be fore- 
told, but many good judges look for a succes- 
sion of upward impulses, becoming more fre- 
quent and more vigorous with the advance of 
spring. We may feel sure, if this expectation 
is realized, that shrewd speculators can see 
better general business in the near future. 
And with the final arrangement of the tariff 
and with a fair harvest in the West, why 
should there not come a fair recovery toward 
a normal volume of trade by the autumn? 





STUDENT VOLUNTEERS IN OONFER- 
ENCE. 


The second international convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions began in Detroit, Michigan, Feb. 28, and 
closed March 4. Delegates numbering 1,200 
and representing 294 educational institutions 
came from the East as far as the Maritime 
Provinces, and from the West as far as Colo- 
ra‘lo; Manitoba and Texas were represented. 
Foreign missionary delegates, numbering fifty, 
came from South America, Mexico, the Pacific 
Islands, India, Burmah, Laos, China, Korea, 
Japan, Persia, Syria, Turkey, Northern Africa, 
Central Africa and Southern Africa. Mis- 
siouary board secretaries by the score, clergy- 
men, members of the Y. P. S. C. E. and 
Epworth League, college professors, evangel- 
ists, teachers and editors swelled the number 
in attendance to 1,400. Rev. D. D. McLaurin 
extended cordial words of greeting on behalf 
ot the citizens of Detroit, and Mr. Robert E. 
Sveer gave the main address of the even- 
ing on Paul, the Great Missionary Example. 
‘** Paul,” said he, “‘ had the faculty of dividing 
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up the work, so that he undertook very little 
of it himself. The easiest field is that which 
is backed with ample funds, but no man can 
make a greater mistake than to work in such 
a field at the outset of his career.’’ 

On Friday afternoon eight sectional meet- 
ings were held simultaneously. The India 
Conference was presided over by Mr. L. D. 
Wishard. The various phases of work in 
this field were discussed by Rev. R. A. Hume 
and other men from the field. At the papal 
lands conference one of the speakers said 
that in Rome seventy-five per cent. of the 
people Could neither read nor write, and yet 
the Roman Church has sent its representa- 
tives to the Umited States to pass upon mat- 
ters of education here. 

Another interesting conference, considering 
the relation between college professors and 
the student volunteer movement, was admi- 
rably conducted by Prof. F. K. Sanders of Yale 
University. Practical suggestions, indicating 
ways in which college professors might help 
volunteers better to fit themselves for their 
life work, were made. 

The conference on China, conducted by Dr. 
Beach of Springfield, was very largely at- 
tended. Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, Miss Geral- 
dine Guinness, Dr. Happer and Rev. H. King- 
man spoke. 

Mr. John R. Mott read the report of the 
executive committee, a paper the practical 
value of which the eager and attentive inter- 
est of his auditors attested. He announced 
that the committee had the addresses of 686 vol- 
uoteers now in the foreign field. Mr. Donald 
Frazer of Glasgow was heartily welcomed. 
He is traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union, which extends 
throughout Great Britain. Said Mr. Frazer: 
“The movement is going along quietly and 
solidifying. We have reached over 30,000 stu- 
dents and now have over 700 volunteers. 
From eighty to ninety per cent. of the volun- 
teers who had completed their course last 
year have already sailed for foreign fields.” 

The devotional spirit throughout the con- 
ference was deepened very perceptibly on Sun- 
day, the closing day. Miss Guinness spoke on 
the Filling of the Spirit, and the directness, 


simplicity and unction of her talk will not: 


soon be forgotten. The farewell meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Judson Smith, Messrs. Don- 
ald Frazer, D. W. Lyon, J. Willis Baer, Hud- 
son Taylor and Drs. Pierson and Gordon. 
Toward the close fifty volunteers made very 
brief addresses, simply announcing their cho- 
sen field of labor abroad and the reasons 
prompting the selection of field. A cable- 
gram was read from Calcutta, signed by Rob- 
ert Wilder and J. Campbell White, announc- 
ng, ‘ India needs 1,000 Spirit-filled men now.” 
M. W. M. 
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Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘nn ns: 


Please tion the Congreg list. 
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) Mortgages 


( 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

: 

{ on suburban residences, 
) ranging from $1,000 to 
) $5,000. Also some At- 
N lantic Land Co. stock, at 
{ 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 
{ 
, 
1 
{ 
‘ 
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$100 per share, which 
) can be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. { 
) I especially recommend { 
)this as a good, safe, 
) home investment. 


C. J. Brown, 
178 oo St., 
Bost 
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ase People 


Are a inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First [lortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


ve | 6} and 7 per cent. interest, payense semi- 
al y. For safety and promptness in Pmt inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. nd for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western llortgages. 

Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 

The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 

the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing ph aulted piorigages. | looking up back 
taxes, repting and selling land Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers. Corres- 
vondence sol'cited L. H. PERKINS, President. 


J.B. Watkins Land Mig.Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATE? 1872. 
Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 
Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


HAS WATE next to Niagara. 
GREATEST OAL folds in the bg oe 
MOUNTAINS of precious and base metals. 

BIG a -roll, sore poor, healthful climate. 
SME RS, Refineries, a Is. 
ELECTRIC power generated by water-fal 
Daneeratens ry, Mining, Stock growing, Agriculture. 
INVESTORS and tHome-seekers look her 
Write ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans ona Realty. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 

BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
19, 10 A.M. Joint meeting of thie Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregational minister:. Speakers: Rev. 
Messrs. A. McKenzie, D. D., and E. E. Hale, D. D. 

THE LaDI1Es’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms = _ 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. 


, MIpDLaeEx UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, bdr 20, 





MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible 





Mississippi, Thursday, March 22. 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, soe 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
exas, Dalias, Thursday, an 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, i 117. 
Kansas, = ria, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, ayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, § state ow Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Jobnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Lllinois. Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, gt ce Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont t. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartiord, Tuesday, June 19. 


Tuesday, June 19. 


Bangor, 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


Main 
Connetticut Con., 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Grentionel House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, ‘620.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretar E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational I ouse, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South. and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
—— House; ar aye office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y, M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by Co'lege and Education Bag 
and New West tducation © Spemmnioston.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
: so invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National ( sanel, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev H. Whittlesey, 
fat | "Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. 2 "Worten, Hart- 

ord, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
i chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest). to be used for the purpose of Min- 

isterial Relief, as provided in the + esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregattonal Churches a the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


ROsTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel. 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 


‘JAMES c. WILSON, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 

















ROLLING PARTITIONS 


bat dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
r-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 


Price 50 cents at 
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their famities. Chap+l open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chape), 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregations) House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding hvuuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
rn By a the Sailor's Mayazine, Seamen’s Friend 
an 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are —— to > made direct to 
the main office of the mr ety at New York. 

a eS H. TRASK, President. 
. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. %. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top”’ or “‘pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gao. A. Macesin Co. 





Simplex Printer 


Afi 





Simple, Cheap, and Effective 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedinrsminutes Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 
SGCVSSSOVSSS  SESVSSsesep 
$ IMITATORS 
é ABOUND 





of most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Therefore for satis- 

e factory results in fa a $ 
your cooking get the 

e genuine with this 5 


@ signature in blue: 
42200480 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses ithe 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


TRY THE OURE, 


A particle is nee into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Jruggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 5% Warren Street, New York. 

















HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 











‘VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy _— PA — Bells. @@* Send for 
Catalogue. €. & CO., Hillsboro, 0, 





Church Equipment. 








IN THE WORLD 
F CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 


RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 








Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 





U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘totale & CO., “Newvors my. 




















2 A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


tion with our whol u 
busi we are ti 4 
tosellCA RPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
5 j} Solicit cht ea 


‘OHN H PRAY, SONS & C0, 


Wholesale and cous CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSPb23i*s:.. Boston. 


\BAILEY’S 







































pound light-spreading Sil- 
ver-plated O ated 


jorrug: Glass 
\ REFLECTORS 


ranted. (oa 
ag” rice list free. 





AT 
a THE 





CHOOL. FIRE ALAF 
Cataloque with CHURCH con als. Prices and terms 


\VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Witte 25. 0001026. 





SCHOOL a te PUREST, aT BEST 


WEST. TROY. VN. SO leeN ine 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of ovary i caaaame single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Addre 
BLAKE BELL ‘CO., Boston, Mass. 








CHURGH BELLS fet: 
rat ETAL, (COP: thy 


Peston and © 
WeSHANE ! BELL FOUNDRY. RAL IMORE. my 








tet a BELL FOUNDRY 


THE VANDULEN & TIFF 60.,} Bt Ingo Copper 
cn t 
CHURCH meld, ‘TEAS a0 climes, 


Beat = Yoke, 4 Friction Rollers 
Best Work & Satisfaction ALS yh Terms, ete., Free. 


pre 
LECLERC RTO EL. 


eres 
a 


age! 
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PROGRESS IN RELIGION. 

Prof. A. V. G. Allen of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., delivered 
two lectures last week at Yale Divinity 
School on the conception of progress in re- 
ligion. We subjoin the following abstract: 

The keynote of the present age is progress. 
At the present time the faces of men are set as 
if they would explore a hitherto unknown 
territory. Men are living as if at last they 
had learned how to live and were able to bring 
in the millennial age. Evidence of this ambi- 
tion for progress is seen in the desire for 
change—change almost for its own sake, it 
often seems. There is, at least, a widespread 
belief that every institution is capable of im- 
provement. 

With respect to the laws of progress in 
Christian institutions, three tendencies may 
be traced. There is, on one hand, a constant 
tendency to reject utterly the old practice or 
belief in order to accept the new. The process 
of the appropriation of a new idea seems to 
require the expulsion of the old as utterly 
false. Like the pearl of great price, to be ob- 
tained only at the cost of selling all that one 
has, many new religious movements have ob- 
tained foothold only by displacing everything 
that has preceded. Those men, like Luther, 
Calvin and Knox, who broke most violently 
with their religious past assumed the leader- 
ship. In this tendency we have a revelation 
of the working of God in the spirit of man. 
It is due to this law that, in our time, so far 
as men recognize the human element in Scrip- 
ture, they are inclined to deny the divine; or, 
if they perceive truth in the world religions, 
they renounce the idea of the absolute nature 
of Christianity. 

There is also a tendency to assert that it is 
the new which is false, the old which is true. 
To transmit truth as it has been handed down 
appears the most solemn duty of the church. 
This involves a genuine theory of progress. 
Since truth becomes corrupted, the prophet 
must restore it to its purity. The root of all 
evil is the desire for change. 

A third tendency is to discern a uniform 
movement of humanity forward and upward. 
This is the view of scholars, who will have 
no violent break with the past. 

But a closer view of history does not show 
that advance is steady. The growth of a plant 
is not a fit type of the growth of religious 
ideas. Crises occur in which the method of a 
gradual reformer is inadequate. The law of 
religious progress is not that of a regular, even 
advance. 

Rather than adopt any one of these three 
tendencies of thought as wholly sufficient, 
we must perceive that the actual life of the 
church has been maintained by accepting 
contradictions. Opposites are closely, even 
vitally, related. In the religious sphere each 
attitude seeks it opposite. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church offers many examples of such an 
approach of opposites. It dreads secularism, 
but it is near to secularism in its spirit.. To 
secularize the divine is almost its motive, 
while to make divine the secular is the mo- 
tive of its enemies. The only safety is in 
both. 

Every church holds to opposites. Rome 
teaches both celibacy and marriage, the ad- 
vantage of both poverty and wealth. In the 
English Episcopal Church the candidate for 
orders promises to teach only that which he 
has himself experienced and believes at the 
same time that he promises to teach the doc- 
trines of the church. 

Accordingly, the church of the future must 
embrace even greater opposites than the 
church of the past.. It must hold to the sov- 
ereignty of God and to the freedom of the 
will, to the unity of God and the doctrine of 
the Trinity, to the humanity of Christ and to 
His divinity, to the freedom of man and the 
authority of the church, to reason and faith, 
science and religion, to apostolic succession 
and that succession which knows only the 
call of the Spirit. 
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All movements which we call progressive 
have a backward look. They involve a 
deeper penetration of the past and a deeper 
appropriation of its truth. Every religious 
movement is not simply the bringing in of a 
new truth but the restoration and assertion of 
the old. Paul went back to Abraham’s faith, 
the writer of Hebrews went back to the 
priesthood of Melchisedek, the Renaissance 
returned to classical antiquity, and without 
the Renaissance the Reformation could not 
have taken place. The Wesleyan, Unitarian 
and Tractarian movements illustrate the same 
law. The religious world becomes new by 
living down more deeply into the past. 

Our age is going back to Christ Himself. 
«All previous changes have been preparing the 
way for this return. In the return, which 
has been long delayed, Christian charity will 
be enlarged and unity will be produced. It 
will not have to be created; it already exists. 

A. P. D. 








Railroads and Excursicns. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours. 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No.1, April 23. A 75 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 23. A 68 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No. 1, “put omitting Alaska. 

No 3, April 23%. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, Ae California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 23. A 45 Days’ arp across the 
Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 

















5 eceas California Excursions: March 8 
and 13. 


Excursion to Mexice: March 13. 

Excursions to Washington : March }3, March 30, 
and April 27; to Luokout Mountain, March 13; to 
Gettysburg, March ¥ o Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 2 

A special maregnee part ‘will leave New York April7 
by the French Lin ; 3 

~Aentoag — ‘Threus Central and Northern 
Eu A s. rty to leave New York by the North 
German lisse ine June 26. 


(> Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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COOK’S TOURS. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Travc.ing Expenses Included. 
Eleven parties will leave during the Season for 


EUROPE. 


First ——- by White Star Steamer ‘ Teu- 
tonic,”’ 2, a tour of 100 days, visiting Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, Rome, Beigium, Swit- 
zerland, e 

Following departures May 26, June 2, 13, 14, 23, 27, 
an 

Atlantic passage tickets and independent rail- 
road and steamer tickets for all routes. Estimates 
fur any tour furnished free. 

Send for programme, free. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 332 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


ORTHERN PACIFIC 


FRE covunuain® 
Millions of ACRES 
r. Re memngy 285 1 North Dakota, 


Washington and Oregon. PUB- 
LIcAT TONS, with Maps, describing fine Par 
fruit, hop, grazing and timber lands Mailed F 


Gen. Emigration Agt. N.P.R.R. 
P. B. GROAT, pep st. Paul, Minn: 


*° CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


A Clergyman’s pomeieey with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladis 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Cireulars. 
HOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1832, Elegantly illustrated “ Tinerary.’ 


HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Ailbany,N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
Lanz, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Sprizgs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of roums with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage. peed occa all baths 
and all remedial agents. New furkist snd Kussian 
baths. Senda for illustrated circular. 


EUROPE. 
soil A URS to TO. Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. #320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 


end uy. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 
































Variable | from Chicago. All 


[FORNIA 3» 





Route | meals served in 
Tourist Tickets at 


reatly Reduced Rates. 





Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 














Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 











leave Chicago every Thursday. Detailed infor- San Francisco with-= 


mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 





Fair will be mailed free on application to W. A. | Out change, leaving 


THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 








publication. Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via Chicago dai ly via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 














Teu- 
iver- 
iwit- 
23, 27, 


rail- 
mates 


ngton 
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ee in 
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ymer. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Ex-President Harrison has begun his 
lectures on international law at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. 


—— The Connecticut Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution, to stimulate the study of Amer- 
ican history in the schools of the State, has 
offered alluring prizes to pupils, two in num- 
ber, who shall send in the best and second 
best essays on a given subject before May 22, 
Governor Morris and the State Board are co- 
operating heartily in the admirable scheme. 


—— The sixth annual session of the Georgia 
Chautauqua will be held at Albany, April 1 
-8, and will be in charge of Dr. W. A. Duncan 
and Mr. J. 8. Davis of Albany. Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut will teach, preach and lecture. Rev. 
W.G. Puddefoot will lecture and will speak 
to the children. Governor Northen and Sena- 
tor Gordon of Georgia, Governor Taylor of 
Tennessee, Hon. John Temple Graves, Presi- 
dent Candler, Chancellor Boggs and other 
eminent educators are on the program. At- 
tractive musical entertainments and readings 
are promised. Prof. William G. Anderson 
of Yale will teach classes in athletics, as usual, 
and will give a public exhibition with his 
pupils. The Savannah Steamship Line will 
give to all ministers half rates from New 
York to Savannah and return, making twenty 
dollars for the round trip. Railroad rates 
between Savannah and Albany one and a 
third. This Chautauqua offers an especially 
inviting trip to ministers from the North, 
with an opportunity to see some of the most 
attractive phases of life in the South. For 
particulars address Dr. W. A. Duncan, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 


—— Western Reserve University has just 
adopted a plan which will shorten by one 
year the time consumed by the college gradu- 
ate in getting his medical education. In Adel- 
bert College there is a group of electives which 
consists chiefly of chemistry and biology. A 
student taking this group does over two-thirds 
of the work which belongs to the first year in 
most medical colleges. To complete the first 
year’s work he needs courses it anatomy, 
physiology and materia medica, These he 
could nearly finish were the elective system 
broadened so that he could take such work in 
the university medical school six hcurs a week 
during his senior year at Adelbert. Since the 
authorities of the university have now arranged 
that this may be done, it is expected that a 
larger number of students will feel that they 
can take a college course before beginning 
their medical course proper. Such a result, 
if promoted by other institutions also, cannot 
fail to raise the standard of medical training 
in this country. It may be thought that the 
step taken by Western Reserve is too radical, 
but Western Reserve is doing for its medical 
students only what some other colleges, not- 
ably Cornell and Columbia, are doing for 
students who wish to study law. Recent 
gifts to the university have amounted to 
nearly $100,000. 








A NEw cooking school has been started, which, 
recognizing the importance of having plenty of 
milk on hand for cooking purposes, has found its 
requirements fully met by Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream, prepared by New York Con- 
densed Milk Co. It highly indorses it. 


The 
Easiest. 
~ Way 


to take Cod Liver Oil so that you will derive 
its full benefit is in Caswell, Massey & Co.’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and 
Quinine, favorably known for twenty years. 
Once taken you would be almost willing 
to remain sick as an excuse for continuing 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 
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HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 
be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati), 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), ° 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston 


You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


The rule should 


To be sure of getting 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 


** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ”" (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER ” (New York). 

*“* UNION "’ (New York). 








DON’T think becausé you 
have failed in the past, that 
you can’t grow roses, suc- 
cessfully. There will be no 
failures in the future, if 
you get the famous D. & C. 





gives you explicit directions for 
selecting and growing the very 
choicest flowers ofevery kind, We 
send it Free, if you request it, also 
a_sample copy of our interesting 
Floral Magazine, 

“Success with Flowers.” 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa. 




















sower has no 
second chance. If 
you would at first suc- 
ceed, be sure and start with 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance 
of the latest farming knowl- 
edge. Every planter should 
have it. Sent free. 
D.M. Ferry &Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


















FREE to PLANTERS. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PLANS FOR PLANTING 
LARGE OR SMALL ESTATES. CATALOGUES. 


Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
not found elsewhere in U. S. 








SHADY HILL NURSERY ¢ mAs. 








READER ‘ioe’ RARE FLOWERS 
choice only, address Ellis Bros., 


Keene, N.H. It willastonish and please. FREE, 





| Sweet Peas. | 


YOU WANT IT! 


Price, 10 cents, and 2 
cent stamp. . 
The B. L.. Brage Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

$14 Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 

h Arm Singer sewing machine 

ed finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 

A and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

“4 Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 

der Shuttle, Self-Seiting Needle and a complete 

bk set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

’s Trial, No money required in advance. 

15,000 now in use. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 

ments, Bay from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Out and send vy for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Gli 






mpses of the World’s Fair, 


FR 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

o TPEWSITER | 45 Liberty 8t., New York. 

EEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 








25 to $50 wigs 


Ladies o 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 


metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
_j operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater 
Every fumily has plating to do 





Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0 








Better than - Is 














pay 
the 
Betablished 1856. 


Different from Others. 


It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the Seeds 
best adapted for his needs and conditions and in getting 
from them the best possible results. It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care that 
nothing worthless 
invitea trial of our Seeds. We know them because we grow them. 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 
pers to purchasers of our, Seeds. 
Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, 


be put in, or nothing worthy be left out. We 


Allof these are explained in 


Marblehead, Mass, 











or private talks. 


Catalogues J 
free. . 





Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World's Fair, 
Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


B. COLT & CO. 











Getting 

Thin 
is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the ‘weak 
spots” in the system are 
eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
bu:lder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature’s food that 
stops waste and creates 


‘healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bawne, Chemists, 4 
vow York. Soid by Gragg)sts everywhere. ipl 











Tortured 
Disfigured 
Humiliated 


By unsightly skin and blood diseases. 

Is there hope of cure? 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers, 

As well as blood purifiers. 

Because of its posutiar action on the pores, 

It is successful in curing 

Torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors, 

When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, innocent, and effective, 

It especially appeals to those who have 

Suffered long and hopelessly. 

It acts upon the liver, kidneys and bowels as 
well as upon the skin and blood. 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 

It is the only Purifier acting on the Skin and 

at the same time. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, $1. PoTtTER 
Dive & CueM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
** How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free 








“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
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BeeeMS 


TASTELESS— EF FECTUAL 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 





rove marvellous r to all 
y the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box 
but generally reoogniend in Englan 
fact throughout the world to be “‘worth a 

i ox,’”’ for the reason that they 
4 L CURE a wide range of com- 
@ plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bi 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists, Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
OO 
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? Why + 
Look Like This 


DenT’s TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHache INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEE 

Dow’t Saxe Iurrations. Aj! dealers, 
or send 15e to 


A SWELL AFFAIR, C.S.DENT 4 CO., DETROIT. m 





The Congregationalist. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

At the meeting last Monday morning Mr. 
L. D. Wishard presented the claims on the 
churches of the Inter-Collegiate Y. M. C. A., 
with special reference to its work in the col- 
leges of non-Christian lands. The great need of 
the time in those countries, he said, is an army 
of native allies to re-enforce the missionaries, 
and the colleges of Asia furnish the material 
for this force in the 500,000 students who have 
been de-heathenized but not Christianized. 
Higher education only rolls away the stone of 
heathenism, and, unless Christianity is ready 
to take possession, leaves the students a prey 
to materialism, alcoholism, opiumism and all 
the other evils of infidelity. The time is now 
ripe, however, for projecting the college life 
of America into that of Asia. The students 
of the East understand the college life of the 
West better than they do any other phase of 
its life. If we can only bring the Christian 
element of American college life into contact 
with the college life of the Orient, the problem 
of evangelizing. those countries is practically 
solved. 

Small bands of Christians have spontane- 
ously arisen in most of the colleges in the 
eastern countries and are now calling for a 
few strong men to organize and develop the 
work, which request has been seconded by 
the missionary boards. These Orientals are 
greatly impressed with the personal character 
of Jesus Christ. Many cf the ancient miracles 
they think they can reproduce, but they are 
awed and fascinated by this sacred young 
man of the East, who towers above them in 
character as the Himalayas above the rice 
fields. They readily accept His divinity, and 
their personal allegiance quickly follows. 

The speaker paid an eloquent tribute to the 
converted Chinaman, wko, out of his heathen 
training and poverty, which verges upon 
starvation, is so grateful for the religion of 
Christ that he is ready to sell his hard-earned 
property and use the proceeds toward build- 
ing a church; and whose heart is so large that 
the Chinese Empire cannot fill it, but it 
reaches out to the whole world. He believed 
that the nation which has maintained these 
elements of character in spite of heathenism 
not only will have the strongest church in 
Asia and will denationalize and Christianize 
Siam, Burmah and Malaisia, but will be able 
to compete for supremacy among the nations 
of the West. These young men eagerly wel- 
come Christianity and are ready to organize, 
reproduce and perpetuate its institutions. 








TouRS TO CALIFORNIA, ALASKA AND THE YEL- 
LOWSTONE PARK.—A very attractive program has 
been made up by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb for 
their annual spring trips across the continent. 
Three parties are to leave Boston April 23, in special 
Pullman trains of vestibuled sleeping and dining 
cars, and go together to California by way of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. On the Pacific coast the 
excursionists will separate, one section returning 
through Salt Lake City and Denver, another by way 
of Oregon, Washington and the Yeliowstone Na- 
tional Park, and a third by the same route as the 
second, with the addition of a two weeks’ voyage to 
Alaska. Still a fourth party will start May 23, by 
the Canadian Pacific route for the Alaska and Yel- 
lowstone tour. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book 
to any address. 


It Beains TopDAyY.—Every woman who has a table 
need should know about the special sale of tables 
at Paine’s furniture warerooms on Canal Street. 
Every variety of table—hall, center, fancy, card, 
dining, Turkish, tea and occasional tables—may be 
found at this sale at prices rarely known in the 
furniture trade in this city. 














FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REV. Eve Pre 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - 


BOSWORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


15 March 1894 


Terrible Headaches 
RESULTING FROM 
DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 


LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 


AYER’sS PILLS 


“T don’t believe 
there ever was so 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills. They 
will do all you rec- 

jommend them for 
and even more, 
When I have a 
eold and ache 
from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine needed to 
set me right again. For headache, they 
never fail. I have been a victim of ter- 
rible hezdaches, and have never found 
‘anything to reiieve them so quickly as 
Ayer’s Pils. Since I began taking this 
medicine, the attacks have been less and 
less freque:it, until, at present, months 





1 


iave passed since I have had one.”—C. 


I. NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Prize Medel at World’s Fair 
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IT HAS STOPPED 
COUGHS AND ~ROUP 
FOR 
FIFTY 
YEARS. 
HAVE 
YOU 
TRIED IT 
FOR 
YOURS ? 


It ‘is a simple, yet very efficient 
remedy. Affords relief in Asthma— 
sometimes curing it. Contains no 
opium. Specially good for children. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
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AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


Regular SizesS5¢& 75¢ 


CONSUMPTION 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a ee for Coughs, 
in 


Colds and Pulmonary complaints. 
duction it has constantly won its wa 
favor, until now it is the universal 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 


BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


ce its intro- 
into public 
lecision that 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, | and all Lung Troubles. 


F, W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 
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Foolish 
Woman! 
You can’t 
spare the 







time to 

7 measure 

+ your Pearl- 
a ine? 


Well, 

that 
helps us, but itis lucky for you 
that an overdose of Pearline 
does no harm. It’s’ only 
extravagance. Beware of a 
dose of the imitations. You 
can get just as good work 
with enough Pearline as with 
too much. Use it as it ought 
to be used, and don’t waste 
it, and you can’t think that it's 
expensive. To get the best 
results from Pearline, use 
it just as directed. You'll save 
more of everything than with 
anything else. If your grocer 
sends you an imitation, return 
it, please. 388 











%  LikeaMagic Touch,  { 
Lustre the greatest, t 
Labor the Least, 


SILVER 0 - 
ceuscoN 


Q Never scratching, 
Never wearing, 
) Never equalled. 
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Trial Te, free or box ‘ 
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id, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 
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Some 
Ladies 


It is a great an- 

noyance. Ladies 

; of “full habit” 

Prien suffer mt ch from 

Y\ this cause, 

though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


Omfort Powder 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 


it will positively cure 





Eczema, Itching, 
Burns. Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 





4 Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Congregationalist 
PROHIBITION A BLESSING TO MAINE. 


An autograph letter from Geu. Neal Dow 
was on exhibition in the Maine Building at 
the Columbian Exposition, and we are glad to 
reproduce it in the same number in which his 
portrait appears. 


1. We had many distilleries, seven of which 
and two breweries were in this city. Now we 
have not one in the State, nor has thére been 
for many years. 

2. At the same time a great quantity of West 
India rum was importe: ; it came to us by the 
cargoes, many of them every vear. Now pot 
even one puncheon is imported, nor has there 
been for many years. 

3. Before prohibition rum shops were every- 
where in the State, wholesale and retail; uo 
hamlet so small or retired but the rum seller 
found it and established a grog shop there. 
Now, in more than three-fourths of the State, 
having three-fourths of our population, the 
grog shop is unknown. An entire generation 
has grown up there never having seen a saloon 
or the effects of one. 

4. Our people used to spend in strong drink 
the entire valuation of the State in every pe- 
riod of twenty years, as the nation is now do- 
ing in every period of thirty-five years. But 
now $1,000,000 will far more than pay for all 
the liquor smuggled into the State and sold in 
violation of law. 

5. Our State saves annually, directly or in- 
directly, more than twenty millions of dollars, 
which but for prohibition would be spent, 
lost and wasted in drink. 

6. Maine is now one of the most prosperous 
States in the Union, but before the adoption 
of prohibition it was undoubtedly the poorest. 

7. The whole face of the State bas been 
changed for the better. Before the law there 
were conspicuous indications everywhere of 
dilapidation, unthrift and decay in shabby 
churches, shabby schoolhouses, shabby dwell- 
ings, neglected and shabby barns. Now there 
is nothing of all that, but everywhere are 
seen conclusive proofs of industry, activity, 
enterprise and thrift, no dilapidated or neg- 
lected buildings anywhere, either public or 
private, but everywhere unmistakable proofs 
of an industrious and thrifty people. 

‘8. In 1884, after an experience of the bene- 
fits of prohibition for thirty-three years, that 
policy was put into our constitution by a pop- 
ular vote, the majority being 47,075, the affirm- 
ative vote being three times larger than the 
negative. There can be no more convincing 
proof than this that prohibition in Maine has 
not been ‘‘a failure,’ as the distillers and 
brewers declare it to be, but, on the contrary, 
a great success. 
Portland, Me., 1893. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


B. D. Bellow, OFTANC. .0..006 ccc ccc. cccesvvccces g 
Mrs. H. L. Bancroft, Hanover, N.H.............. 
Rev. G. E. Fisher, No. Amherst............. 2 
King’s Daughter Circle of Gleaners, Ware 
A Friend, Lawrence. ... 

Friends, Bethel, Ct..... 
B. B. D., Unionville, Ct oe 
John Waldo, Danielsonville, Ct................+6 
Estate of Mrs. F. W. Bird, E. Walpole.......... 
Charles Loud, Loudville............22+ seeeeeeeee 
A Brien, L1GOStOR os oo occ ccc cece caeesccccccges 
A Priend, ROCklana ooo... cee Feces svc cece ceccee 
T, D. AlleM, NWR... sccccccccccccccccccccsccees 
Mrs. J. F. Kimball, Andover.............-.-++0++ 
Mrs. H. M. Hurd, Abilene, Kan................-. 


NEAL Dow. 
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HE SPEAKS FROM THE HEART. 
—, N. D., March 3. 

In the In Brief column of the Congregationalist you 
say, ‘‘ More calis than ever before; less contributions to 
our fund for sending Congregationalists to home mission- 
aries.”” Then you add, * We shall be glad to Pore any 
giver in personal communication with the recipient.” 
I only wish you could, Mr. Editor. I believe the hearts 
of our Eastern friends would be touched as never before 
if correspondence could thus be opened. We would then 
tell them how we famishing home pastors appreciate the 
literary and church articles of the ever looked for Con- 
regationalist. None but those on the field can possibly 
fnew the impossibility of getting such papers and 
magazines only through the kind hearts of Eastern 
brethren. I am today in correspondence with many 
in the East who have cheered my heart at different 
times through similar tokens of their thoughtfulness 
and love. There are also many churches and Endeavy- 
orers that are lifting us up in prayer because of a sym- 
pathetic touch caused by the sending of papers and 
eriodicals. God bless you, dear donors. I, for one, 
Seeply value the weekly visit of the Congregationalist, 
a paper unpurchasable by mae 6 missionary, and yet 
an almost necessity in the work. Yes, dear Congrega- 
tional donors, let us know you pene, and your co- 
operation and help will be re id fourfold by a knowl- 
cage of us, of our field, of our difficulties and of our joys. 
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OUR MINISTER'S WIFE. 


Some Things Which She 
Knows and Tells, 





The position occupied by the minister’s wife 
enables her to hear many things of great in- 
terest, and people are always curious to talk 
with her. As she is sure to relate facts just 
as they are, it makes her conversation all the 
more important. 

Mrs. Rev. W. B. Worthing, of West Berlin, 
Vt., is a most charming and estimable lady. 
She has lately been besieged to such an extent 
regarding a certain incident that she writes 
the following letter for the publie benefit: 

‘Last March I had the grippe, which left my 
stomach in such a condition that it would not 
digest anything. I could not eat even baby 
food without the greatest distress. My nerves 
were in a fearfully weak condition, and I could 
sleep but little. I was also full of rheumatism 
from head to foot, and ached awfully night 
and day. 

“‘T was in a terrible state and feared I 
should never get well. I tried physicians 
and medicines but got no better. Having 
heard the most astonishing reports of the 
good done by Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, I determined to try that 
this time instead of pbysicians. 





MRS, REV. W. B. WORTHING. 


‘IT commenced its use and am happy to say 
that the results most pleasantly surprised me. 
I received help from the first dose in the diges- 
tion of my food. This I know surely, for I 
left it off for one meal and plainly noticed the 
difference. 

* After taking three bottles my digestion was 
even better than before I had the grippe, and 
my nerves were entirely restored to their nor- 
mal condition. My rheumatism left me and I 
had no more pains at all. 

‘*T was entirely cured of all my troubles, and 
all through the aid of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. It is a wonderful 
medicine and I advise every one whois sick or 
suffering from any cause to take it. It cured 
me and I am confident it will cure others,” 
What a remarkable inducement to take this 
medicine! It is the most certain cure known 
for weakness, nervousness, indigestion, con- 
stipation and all blood and nerve diseases. 
It is the best thing for kidney and liver com- 
plaints. Take it now, inthe spring, when you 
can be cured quickest. Your blood demands 
a spring medicine, and Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is the best because it 
is purely vegetable and harmless and always 
cures. 

It is the discovery of our most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. He charges nothing for consultation, 
either personally or by letter. If you live too~ 
far to call, write him. 


RUSSES= = 


cheap. A radical 
cure effected. Send fur sealed catalogue 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn 8t. Chicayo 








Yours gratefully. 
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Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. ar py oe of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





EASTER 
Pieris Seouce Dee Q94* 7 
1090 /e 


Two f Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 
Editions ( selected Music, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00 


“EASTER Morn” <=PU RE= 


Also Seven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 

Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 
Vv. EASTER DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). FORK THE BABY. 

XIV. EASTER VOICES (Easter). 

XVIII. THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 

XXII. THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). 

XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Samples to Superiutendents, 2 cents each. 








THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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“The Congregationalist ” 
DEMAND PONDS FOR © SERVICES *&. 


EXT 

ALL IMITATIONS, Rheumatism 
Chilblains Issued semi-monthly, One complete service in each issue. 
Sore Throat Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
Hoarseness readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 
Toothache and adapted for use with or without achoir. An outline of 
Earache each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
Lameness immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 
Soreness pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 


Alay Wounds 
POE EE li otrerrd 
. Catarr 

BUFF WRAPPER Burns 100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Colds Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Piles and Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


ALL PAIN 


5 1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive- 
; ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 


8, The House of Our God. 9, Passiontide. 10, Easter. 

F X T R A CT 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12 
: (ready 4 April), Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, The 

IT WILL CURE. Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 16, 


National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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hymns and readings. 






































